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Air Transportation first appeared 
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AIRFREIGHT... 


(Some instances of the 
utility of airfreight in 
widely scattered regions 
of the earth.) 


Unloading a tractor from this Packet in 
Northern Canada is the first step in 
building a new landing strip there. 


Pumpkin seeds flown in from the United 
States helped Arab farmers and Ameri- 
can experts cultivate this pumpkin patch 
along the irrigation ditch on an Al Kharj 
farm in far off Saudi Arabia, 


_ = ~ 
= ne 


Bristol Freighters have their noses wide open to receive their cargo in England. Belonging 
to Silver City Airways, the planes flew their cargo across the English Channel to France, 
a typical movement for SCA. The cargo in this case consisted of office equipment. 
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GUEST AIR CARGO EDITORIAL 


Victory /- Airfreight 


ECISION of the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission on May 7. 

1952, extending low export-im- 
port rates for air cargo removes the 
final legal obstacle to full development 
of the Air Age Revolution. 

The ruling, which will go into effect 
November 26, unless defendants in the 
action are granted their petition to re- 
open the hearing for reconsideration 
and argument, acknowledged the com- 
petitive role of aviation with surface 
transportation. 

Export-import rail rates, sometimes 
50% lower than domestic charges, were 
established first in 1911 to encourage 
foreign trade and to balance the na- 
tion’s economy. At the time, of course, 
that Congress passed the law involved 
there was little aviation and much less 
cargo business. Discussion of interna- 
tional air cargo traffic then was less in 
the realm of speculation than in the 
stellar transportation today. 

The action on which the case arose 
occurred soon after the end of World 
War II and the discovery that aviation 
could play a vital role in moving even 
bulky freight swifter and sometimes 
easier than by steamship. 

After the end of the war, there was a 
demand in Latin America for automo- 
biles. Particular attention was focused 
on that versatile war vehicle, the jeep. 

Willys-Overland Export Corp. had a 
contract with its Cuban subsidiary, 
Willys- Overland Distributing Corp., 
S. A., to ship considerable quantities of 
jeeps, jeepsters and trucks. Aerovias 
Sud Americana, Inc., a non-scheduled 
airline, was to fly them from St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., to Havana, Cuba. 

The automobiles were to be sent by 
rail from the Toledo, Ohio, factory to 
St. Petersburg for the flight to Cuba. 

Atlantic Coast Line railroad at first 
hauled the cars on export rates. Then 
a railroad official noticed his company’s 
fine print. Tariffs published by the rail- 
road limited the application of lower 
export-import rates to traffic by ocean 
steamship service. It, therefore, de- 


by Thomas E. Grady, Manager, 
Greater Miami Traffic Association 


T HOMAS E. GRADY, manager of the 
Greater Miami Traffic Association, 
was born in Brunswick, Ga., Mar. 28, 
1892. Small, portly and sparce of hair, 
he has been identified in traffic and 
transportation all his life. It was in- 
herited. His father was a steamship op- 
erator. 

Grady's first job was a rate clerk with 
the Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic 
Railroad. Then he went with the At- 
lantic Coast Line and Southern Rail- 
roads. He was inspector in charge of 
the southern weighing and inspection 
bureau at Jacksonville, Fla., and Way- 


cross, Ga. 

In 1916 he organized his own traffic 
bureau in Savannah, then moved to 
Miami in 1929. Before long he was port 
director and manager of sales and traf- 
fic bureau of the City of Miami. 

Ten years later he established the 
Greater Miami Traffic Association, one 
of the few in the nation which is en- 
tirely separate from a chamber of com- 
merce or a special industry. With the 
widest variety of interests possible, it 
handles problems of all major com- 
mercial and industrial organizations, as 
well as governmental, in the area before 
state and national regulatory agencies. 


manded higher domestic rates from the 
shipper. 

The higher rail rate made it impos- 
sible for the parties involved to make 


delivery under terms of the contract. 
So, instead of using the railroad, trucks 
hauled autos from Toledo to St. Peters- 
burg, and sometimes they were driven. . 
In other words, assessment of the domes- 
tic rate by the railroad failed to bring 
it added revenue. Instead it lost busi- 
ness to truckers and others. 

Willys-Overland, its subsidiary and 
the airline filed a complaint with the 
ICC. That was May 16, 1949. The 
Greater Miami Traffic Association rec- 
ognized the principles involved and 
intervened on behalf of itself, the Dade 
County (Miami) Port Authority, the 
Board of County Commissioners of 
Dade County, and the municipalities of 
Miami, Miami Beach and Coral Gables. 

Complainants charged that the rail- 
road was preferential to steamship lines 
and prejudicial to air cargo users. E. E. 
Jones of Ransa Airlines offered inter- 
esting testimony on this. 

Jones said he lost one contract for 
air shipment of cargo to Venezuela from 
Miami because a steamship line had 
underbid the rail-air rates due to domes- 
tic rail rates. 

One of the points raised at the hear- 
ing was the matter of facility on the 
part of the railroad to reach docksides 
for steamships as opposed to delivering 
freight to airlines at airports. Testi- 
mony showed that, in the case of Miami, 
it is easier and less costly for the rail- 
roads to deliver cargoes at the airport 
than dockside. 

Railroad spurs extend to Miami In- 
ternational Airport, and the port au- 
thority maintains Diesel locomotives to 
shunt cars to warehouses maintained by 
such airlines as Pan American World 
Airways and Ransa. Cars usually must 
be sent back and forth through compli- 
cated switches before they reach steam- 
ship wharfs. Railroads bear this cost. 

Testified Alan C. Stewart, aeronau- 
tic assistant to the Dade County Port 
Director: “The air cargo is handled by 
the shipper. We have one siding that 
comes off the Seaboard Air Line main- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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AERIAL SURVEY 


A New Tool for Private Industry 


C-47’s and C-54’s droning end- 
lessly into Berlin dramatized the 
fact that air transportation had come of 
age. In the U. S. and Canada, public 
imagination was captured by the spec- 
tacle of the Airlift; and few people 
paid any attention to a single Anson 
tracing a dull, repetitious flight pattern 
over the woodlands of Northern On- 
tario. However, that lonely Anson was 
just as significant, in the long term, as 
the silver-painted giants of the Airlift. 
Engaged in a five-year, 127,000-square- 
mile forest inventory, it symbolized the 
coming of age of another less spectacu- 
lar but equally important airborne 
science: Aerial Survey. It meant that 
the surveyor, the prospector and the 
mapmaker—like the paying passenger, 
the packing case, the soldier and the 
tank—have gone aloft in a big way. 
The swift development of aerial sur- 
veying from rather small potatoes into 
a big-time business can be summarized 
in the one-sentence story of a lusty young 
Toronto firm, the Photographic Survey 


D URING the summer of 1948, the 


Corporation. In April, 1946, the Photo- 
graphic Survey Corporation didn’t exist; 
today it’s the biggest and most diversi- 
fied privately-owned air survey company 
in the world. 

The mushroom growth of PSC—and 
the prosperity of other companies offer- 
ing similar services—is partly due to 
recognition by business men of air sur- 
vey’s surprising versatility. Take, for 
instance, one of the smallest and most 
unusual tasks ever carried out by PSC. 
A Canadian pulp and paper company 
wanted to determine the volume of a 
huge mountain of logs, more than one 
hundred feet high. Because of the pile’s 
irregularity, it couldn’t be accurately 
measured from the ground. PSC pro- 
vided the answer; a “topographical 
map” of the logpile, drawn with 2-foot 
contour intervals by photogrammetric 
methods from extremely-low-level aerial 
photography. Since each contour en- 
closed a two-foot-thick “slice” of the 
pile, the area of every contour was 
measured with a data reduction instru- 
ment called an electronic planimeter. 


a 


Using an ‘electronic brain,’ the Airborne Profile Recorder can get an accurate elevation 

profile record along any given line over any terrain by sending a radar beam down to 

earth. The beam that bounces back is timed to measure actual clearance between the 

plane and the earth below. This data is then recorded on a continuous tape that thus 

gives a cross-section profile of the ground along the flight path. Obtained simultaneously 

with aerial photography, the profile is correlated with the photography, the plane's height 
and the ‘primary elevation control,’ or reference to sea level. Sounds easy! 
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After that, a sharp pencil and a little 
sharp figuring quickly established the 
number of cords in the pile. 

Another and somewhat bigger PSC 
job for private industry involved very 
real full-size mountains—the Canadian 
Rockies. The client was a Toronto firm 
of consulting engineers, Lockwood, 
Kessler & Bartlett (Canada) Limited. 
The problem: to locate—for the Trans- 
Mountain Pipe Line Company—a pipe 
line between oil-rich Edmonton, Alta., 
and the west-coast port of Vancouver, 
B. C., along the general route of the 
North Thompson, Coquihalla and Fra- 
ser Valleys. The survey which solved 
this problem was a model of close-co- 
operation between the survey's “air 
arm,” provided by PSC, and the 
“ground forces,” Lockwood, Kessler & 
Bartlett’s location engineers. 

Working westward from its Edmon- 
ton base—and later from Kamloops— 
a PSC Lockheed Hudson, equipped 
with a vertical 6-inch camera, procured 
photographic coverage three miles wide 
along the proposed route from a height 
of 13,000 feet above sea level. The 
aerial photography thus obtained varied 
in scale between 1760 feet and 2610 
feet to the inch. 

With L. K. & B.’s field parties hot on 
the heels of the aerial photographers, 
speed (without any sacrifice of ac- 
curacy) became a paramount consider- 
ation. Air express and fast work at 
PSC’s Toronto plant met the challenge. 
Film shipped by the Lockheed crew on, 
say, Monday night was developed upon 
its arrival in Toronto Tuesday, printed 
Wednesday, and photography immedi- 
ately shipped—again by air express— 
to Vancouver, arriving Thursday. Dur- 
ing this process all photography was 
enlarged to the uniform scale of 1600 
feet to 1 inch, and organized into a 
convenient strip mosaic of the survey 
route. 

In Vancouver, Lockwood, Kessler & 
Bartlett’s photogrammetrists analyzed 
the photography, selected from a num- 
ber of alternatives the most promising 
route. and rushed the marked mosaics 
to the field parties. 

The engineers in the field, studying 
the photographs stereoscopically at 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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founded by T. P. (Tommy) Fox 

following the last war in 1945 by 
purchasing two war asset aircraft, one 
DeHavilland Tiger Moth and one De- 
Havilland Dragon Fly. Tommy hung 
out his shingle at the Edmonton air- 
port. While waiting to obtain a license 
for commercial air services, Tommy 
bought a load of fresh vegetables and 
flew them with the Dragon Fly to Yel- 
lowknife, N.W.T. for resale, thus get- 
ting his first view of the far north 
country. 

During the first few years, the com- 
pany conducted a flying training school 
at Edmonton and also hauled fish in 
Anson aircraft from numerous lakes to 
the railhead in northern Alberta. In 
October, 1949, Associated obtained a 
license at Yellowknife, N.W.T. This 
charter service now supplies the mining 
companies in this area with the only 
source of transportation for the crews 
and supplies from Yellowknife to the 
various camps. The fleet at this base 
then consisted of 3 Bellanca Sky 
Rockets, 1 Beaver and 1 Stinson. An- 
son aircraft were used during the win- 
ter months in place of the Bellancas. 
In the years that followed, Associated 
expanded along with the growth of the 
oil industry in Alberta. The fleet grew 
to 20 aircraft and Associated obtained 
additional licenses at Peace River, Hay 
River and Fort Smith. 

Up until December, 1951, the oil in- 
dustry and mining industry were sup- 
plied with fresh food, equipment, fuel 
oil, etc., with bush type aircraft such 
as Norseman, Bellanca Sky Rockets, 
Ansons, Barkley Gows and Beavers. 
The largest of this type aircraft, having 
only a disposal load of approximately 
2800 pounds are limited in space, 
necessitating several trips to transport 


A ounded Airways LiMiTED was 


large items such as tractors. These- 


tractors would have to be broken down 
into small parts and re-assembled upon 
arrival. Camps requiring fuel for their 


USINESS, like certain wild animals, ' 
must adapt itself to the surrounding terrain, 
and airfreighting is proving quite valuable in 
helping business make the grade. Sometimes, 
life gets to be quite rugged, though. especially . . . 


— In The Far North 


by §. Rex Kaufman, assistant manager, 
Associated Airways Ltd. 


equipment, sometimes as much as 30,- 
000 gallons for an operation, would 
have to have fuel hauled in drums or 
specially designed tanks carrying just 
a little over 100 gallons a trip. This 
type of haul was very slow and costly 
to the operators. Although there were 
several larger aircraft built that could 
reduce the cost to an economical basis, 
it was essential that a bush type air- 
craft of a large size would have to be 


+ 


capable of operating on small _bull- 
dozed strips and also capable of ac- 
commodating tractors, dump trucks, 
etc., without dismantling for loading. 
The situation was solved with the pur- 
chase of a Bristol Freighter from Bris- 
tol Aeroplane Company in Montreal in 
December, 1951. This aircraft was 
modified to suit the cold weather oper- 
ations of northern Canada and soon 
put into operation in February, 1952. 

The following are details of the type 
of cargo hauled by the Bristol aircraft 
since February, 1952: Drilling equip- 
ment for Inspiration Drilling Company 
at Goldfields. This load consisted of 
drill rods, industrial engines, small 
tractors and other mechanized equip- 
ment of approximately 30 tons which 
was hauled from the Edmonton airport 
to Goldfields, Saskatchewan. Also 12 
tons of gas and oil from McMurrzy 
to Goldfields and 6 tons of gas and vil 
from Fort Smith to Goldfields. In the 
same period the Bristol hauled 40 tons 
of buffalo meat from an ice strip on 
Clair Lake to Yellowknife, Fort Reso- 
lution and Fort Smith. The meat was 
distributed to the native Indians as 
rations. All the above work was per- 
formed in seven days with 57:15 hours’ 
flying time and totalling over 8800 
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miles covered. In the latter part of 
February the company hauled for El- 
dorado Mining and Refining Company 
four loads of steel building roof trusses 
from McMurray to Beaverlodge. Di- 
mensions were approximately 28 feet 
long by 71 feet wide. These trusses 
could not have been hauled in any 
other aircraft unless cut and re-welded. 

In March, more equipment and gas 
was hauled to Goldfields for Inspira- 
tion Mining and Refining; one T.D. 9 
tractor was transported from Edmonton 
to Long Island for R. N. Wynn Lumber 
Co., 10 trips were performed between 
Churchill and Ferguson Lake for the 
International Nickel Co., the loads 
consisting of sectional buildings for a 
complete camp plus two tractors and a 
3000 gallon storage tank. During this 
month a Bellanca aircraft was dis- 
mantled and loaded into the Bristol 
and flown from Wholdaia Lake to Ed- 
monton. This aircraft had been piloted 
by Johnny Bourassa, an old time bush 
pilot in the Yellowknife area who had 
been working for Yellowknife Airways. 
Johnny was on a trip from Bathurst 
Inlet to Yellowknife when, due to poor 
weather conditions, he became lost in 
May, 1951. No trace of the pilot has 
been found to this date. The salvaged 
aircraft was brought out by the Bristol 
for an insurance company. 

During the month of April the Bris- 
tol hauled a head frame from Beaver- 
lodge to O’Connor Lake and also one 
air compressor unit weighing 5% tons 
for American Yellowknife Gold Mines 
Ltd. at O’Connor Lake. Fifteen thou- 
sand gallons of fuel oil was transported 
from Yellowknife to Hottah Lake for 
Indore Gold Mines Limited. One load 
of fresh food, the first since the boat 
season, was transported from Yellow- 
knife to Cambridge Bay for the De- 
partment of Transport. Soon after- 
wards. 14 trips with drilling equip- 
ment. fuel oil and buildings were trans- 

(Coutinued on Page 32) 
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— +x — New Space for Cargo — %« — 


express to cities the world over daily is being achieved 

at the nation’s busiest air center—Chicago Midway Air- 
port—as finishing touches are applied to the field’s new mail 
and express terminal. 

More than any other airport in the world, Midway com- 
bines substantial local airmail parcel post and express traffic 
with a tremendous volume of transfer shipments traveling 
through Chicago on their way to globe-wide destinations. 
Rapidly nearing completion with the application of fresh 
paint and installation of new mechanical equipment, the 
terminal already is in operation, fulfilling a growing need 


for adequate handling space and sorting and weighing 
equipment. 


Fe: MORE EFFICIENT transmittal of airmail and air 


What the new facilities spell for shippers and postal 
patrons is smoother handling through the Chicago gateway. 
It now takes less time to process shipments for relay to out- 
going flights and downtown vehicles. 

On July 1, the Post Office Department and the Railway 
Express Agency transferred their Midway Airport operations 
from the crowded one-story building they had occupied at 
5934 S. Cicero Avenue for more than a decade to a larger, 
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more accessible two-story building at 55th Street and Cicero 
Avenue, the corner of the field nearest Chicago’s Loop. The 
building is part of a giant hangar built by United Air Lines 
in 1948 and sold in 1951 to Eastern Air Lines, from which 
the terminal area is rented. 

With floor space increased from 11,000 feet to 20,000 feet 
and operations distributed between two floors, the Post 
Office section has become highly mechanized. A power- 
driven conveyor belt carries incoming letters and parcels 
from the first-floor loading dock to the expanded second- 
floor sorting room. Here employees have considerably more 
“elbow room” than previously and sorting is accomplished 
swiftly. Outgoing mail is returned to the loading area on 
the first floor via gravity chutes. An inter-office speaker 
system has been installed to permit rapid relay of informa- 
tion throughout the spacious building. 

Air express facilities already have increased daily han- 
dling capacity approximately 300%, according to REA 
officials. Heretofore largely a hand-to-hand operation, 
express handling now is “almost entirely on wheels.” Incom- 
ing shipments pass from a ramp-side loading dock into the 


terminal on an automatic conveyor belt nearly 100 feet in 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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At Chicago, new structures and mod- 
ern improvements make for the more 
streamlined handling of air cargo. In 
the Midway Terminal, airmail and ex- 
press facilities are still gradually getting 
settled in the spacious building reserved 
for them. Over at the left end of the 
long loading dock, the cargo personnel 
handle air express; down at the right 
end, they handle mail. On the other side 
of the building, local shipments to and 
from downtown Chicago are handled at 
still another loading dock. 


axe 


Inside the spacious terminal build- 
ing at Midway Airport, cargo han- 
dling is almost entirely on wheels. Here 
cargo handlers transfer parcels from 
more than 100 feet of conveyor belt to 
carts marked according to the airlines 
and route segments. Light, airy and 
replete with all modern improvements, 
the new facility, officials claim, increases 
cargo capacity anywhere from 300 to 
400%,. Shown here: air express handling. 
Facilities such as this answer the grow- 
ing need in the United States for addi- 
tional airfreight terminals. 
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FLIGHT SERVICE 


By Ethel M. Smith, 


Information Service Officer, 
Headquarters Flight Service 


NOTE: Only a small group of personnel are engaged to watch 
over the millions of military flights that are conducted each 
year. Their responsibility is huge, and their methods efficient. 
Impressed with their work, AIR TRANSPORTATION attempted 
to learn to what extent a similar organization existed for com- 


mercial cargo flying. In his reply, Lt. Col. Robert R. Oliver, 
USAF, stated: 


“Scheduled airlines through their company dispatch system 
and through their company radio facilities are able to divert 
their own flights while in the air either for passenger traffic 
reasons or because of weather conditions, or some other cir- 
cumstances which may make continuation of the flight hazard- 
ous. Actually this is what FS is doing for the military. Through 
the dispatching service of many military base operations offices 
and the eight Flight Service Centers, continuous knowledge of 
aircraft movement within the military structure can be main- 
tained at all times. This of course is comparable to the dis- 
patcher system used by the commercial airlines. Through the 


military Flight Service 


tions system which ties all 


bases into eight Flight Service Centers the military is afforded 


a a 
radio system. 


tions service comparable to the scheduled airlines 


“As far as civilian flying is concerned there is available 
through CAA facilities a system of clearance offices and radio 
communication system that to a very slight degree resembles 
what the military and the commercial airlines have.” 


66 HIS is an emergency. Advise 
Flight Service. Air Force 
6543 has one engine dead. 
The other’s running rough. Partial in- 
strument failure due to icing condi- 
tions. Fuel running low. Unable to 
return to Alaska. 

“Tell Flight Service I need help!” 

This terse message came out of the 
air on a late winter night from the 
pilot of a crippled C-82 flying box- 
car limping through bad weather from 
Alaska to Tacoma, Washington. 

Within a minute after the first call 
for aid was heard, Flight Service swung 
into action. 

It was 11.45 p.m. Pacific time. The 
flight plan on file in the McChord 
Flight Service Center at Tacoma, 
Wash.. indicated the estimated time of 
arrival of Air Force 6543 in the Mc- 
Chord area would be approximately 
one a.m. 


All communications, search and res- 
cue facilities of the Air Force, Navy, 
Coast Guard, and civilian organiza- 
tions along the plane’s flight path were 
alerted. At the same time a new esti- 
mated time of arrival was calculated 
from 6543's reduced air speed due to a 
dead engine. 

Constant contact with the pilot of 
the flying boxcar was maintained by 
Flight Service through Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration (CAA) facili- 
ties. Flight Service kept all alerted 
agencies advised of the aircraft’s prog- 
ress. 

As the disabled flying boxcar ap- 
proached Seattle, it left the icing area 
and the instruments began to operate 
intermittently. But later, radio con- 
tact revealed that the pilot was en- 
countering trouble with his second en- 
gine. 

It was now 1:30 a.m. At McChord 


AFB, Wash., where the plane’s condi- 
tion dictated it must land, a light rain 
was falling and the ceiling, which had 
lowered to 4000 feet overcast with 10 
miles visibility, was still dropping. 

Flight Service advised Burton Radar 
to expect contact with AF 6543 ap- 
proximately 100 miles north of the Mc- 
Chord area and to maintain surveil- 
lance until the aircraft was on its final 
approach. Flight Service also advised 
the Ground Control Approach unit at 
McChord AFB that Burton radar con- 
trol would be vectoring this aircraft 
into McChord AFB for a GCA ket- 
down. 

By this time, the overcast had 
dropped to 1800 feet. The C-82 pilot 
informed the GCA operator that the 
first pass at landing the plane also 
would be the last as the aircraft was 
unable to execute a second go-round. 

After a tense 30 seconds, during 
which the cargo plane became lost in 
the ground clutter of the radar scope, 
radar contact was reestablished and the 
pilot brought the flying boxcar in for a 
perfect landing. 

It was a happy pilot who climbed 
out of that plane and thanked Flight 
Service. But for the prompt advice 
and help from Flight Service, there 
now would be an Air Force cargo plane 
out of fuel, plunging to destruction 
with the crew parachuting down 
through the fog to the snow drifts be- 


low. 


— Service, a unit of the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service, is de- 


signed primarily as an aid to military” 


pilots flying in the United States. But 
its services are available to all pilots 
in times of emergency, when civilian 
facilities are not available. Flight Ser- 
vice is the pilot’s “operations office” 
away from home. The definite need 
for control of aircraft movements first 
became evident during World War II. 

In 1943 a ground organization to 
effect such control was formed. Manned 
bv experienced pilots, it was called 
Flight Control and was under the 
Office of Flying Safety with headquar- 
ters at Winston Salem, N. C. Soon the 
group was transferred to the Air Trans- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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PartIVofastudy onaircargo andits influence on marketing 


Marketing Agricultural 
and Fishery Products 


by Dwight L. Gentry 


Associate Professor, Business Administration, Wake Forest College 


Practical Experiments: 


“SEVERAL practical experiments 
S were undertaken that seemed to 
support the contention that a 
large air cargo potential existed in the 
fresh fruit and vegetable business. in 
September, 1944, a leading airline 
transported a plane load of specially 
packaged spinach from California to 
three Midwestern cities. The spinach 
was prepared for shipment by remov- 
ing all bad leaves, stems, and sand. It 
was cleaned and placed in cellophane 
packages which were labeled to indi- 
cate that it had been air transported. 
It was retailed at a price high enough 
to cover the 26 cents per ton-mile cargo 
cost. A 10-ounce bag sold for 29 cents. 
The 29 cents was divided, with 10 cents 
going to the grower who did the special 
cleaning and packaging, 17 cents to the 
airline, and 2 cents for distribution 
costs. The airborne spinach sold readily 
in competition with the lower priced 
surface transported product. The air- 
line received a request to transport 10 
plane loads of the spinach each week. 
Trial shipments of strawberries and 
tomatoes also indicated a good market 
for these products when moved by air. 
An experiment was conducted by flying 
small quantities of lettuce from Cali- 
fornia to Detroit and selling it in retail 
stores in competition with the surface 
transported lettuce. The experiment 
was conducted on four consecutive Fri- 
days in three Detroit Kroger Grocery 
stores. On the average, the airborne 
lettuce sold as well at 16 cents as did 
the surface-borne at 11 cents. In only 
one of the stores was the airborne let- 
tuce advertised as such. In the other 
stores it was bought on appearance 
alone. The results obtained by the store 
that advertised varied very little from 
the other stores. 

It is now evident, however, that the 
early studies, such as the Larsen proj- 
ect, have erred in timing the develop- 
ment of air traffic in fruits and vege- 
tables. Volume has not developed with 
declining rates. That the error made 


may be more severe than one of timing 
is entirely possibf. The research con- 
ducted by Dr. Larsen is commendable 
in that it explored a new area, but de- 
velopments of the last five years clearly 
indicate that serious omissions occurred 
in collecting data upon which to base 
future air cargo potential. It is now 
quite clear that the opinions of a group 
of selected wholesalers and retailers did 
not reflect the true conditions under- 
lying the development of air traffic in 
fresh fruits and vegetables. The omis- 
sion of growers and consumers from 
the jury of forecasteis resulted in leav- 
ing out two of the most important 
groups relative to the development of 
air cargo potential. It is true that 
studies other than those of Dr. Larsen 
did emphasize the consumer. One 
group of studies, conducted by Ralph 
Myers, an important vegetable shipper 
of Salinas, California, came out with 
the following conclusions regarding 
consumer acceptance: 


Given opportunity to obtain air- 
borne merchandise in her daily pur- 
chases, the average consumer— 
except the extremely low income 
groups—would gladly and without 
show of sales resistance, consistent- 
ly pay an overall premium aver- 
aging 10 cents a pound over prices 
paid for merchandise available to 
her through other forms of trans- 
portation. 
The failure of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables to develop as air cargo throws a 
great deal of suspicion on this state- 
ment. It appears that in the Larsen 
study, the wholesalers and retailers 
questioned were taking consumer ac- 
ceptance for granted. It was not a 
question of deciding if the consumer 
preferred a vine-ripened product, for 
that may be taken for granted; but it 
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was a question of determining how 
much he would pay for the vine-ripened 
product over and above the price of the 
usual variety. All the early studies on 
air cargo potential seem to be inade- 
quate in gauging consumer acceptance. 


Serious Omissions 


In the marketing of air transported 
fruits and vegetables, the grower, the 
middleman, and the consumer must 
play a role. In the Larsen study the 
grower was left out, and the middle- 
men questioned may not have been 
representative of the trade. A consider- 
ation of the problem involved in mar- 
keting fresh produce by air will reveal 
reasons why the grower and middleman 
may not cooperate wholeheartedly in 
developing air shipping. Of the middle- 
men concerned, the wholesaler would 
perhaps have his business routine dis- 
rupted least by air shipping, hence, the 
contention that the wholesalers in- 
cluded in the Larsen jury may not have 
been representative of all middlemen 
concerned. The grower and retailer 
face specific problems in adapting 
themselves to air shipping. If the grower 
is to ship part of his crop by air and 
part by surface, he must support and 
supervise two types of harvesting and 
two methods of packing and packaging. 
Also, he must assume added risk by 
leaving the produce on the tree or vine 
until fully ripe. To carry out the opera- 
tions necessary to air shipping, the 
grower would demand added compensa- 
tion to increase the cost differential 
between air and surface shipped pro- 
duce. It might be argued that in a 
buyer’s market competitive conditions 
might force the grower to prepare a 
part of his crop for air shipping at no 
extra cost, but such a competitive mar- 
ket has not existed since air cargo be- 
came a possible method of shipping. 
Government supported prices, the action 
of grower cooperatives, plus a prosper- 
ous market have weakened the forces of 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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PARIS — The largest cellulose sponge 
shipment in history to go from France by 
air was recently flown by Pan American 
World Airways. Air shipped to meet the 
heavy demand for reorders of these rein- 
forced cellulose sponges, this shipment of 
Super Cel sponges was valued at $5000. 
Chain stores, super markets, drug, hard- 
ware, paint and automotive stores through- 
out the United States were directly bene- 
fited by this rush shipment. 


FTL Builds Power Assist 


BURBANK — Something new has been 
added by the Flying Tiger Line in the 
way of power performance that promises 
to bridge the gap between the commercial 
planes of today and the jet transports of 
tomorrow. This new device is a 299 pound 
engine hung from the fuselage of a DC-6 
Airfreighter that serves as a power booster 
to the plane’s normal twin engine power 
plant equipment. Hung in a pod, it mea- 
sures only 82 inches long and 25 inches in 
diameter, but it delivers an 880 pound 
thrust, or roughly a 10% ‘kick’ to the 
total takeoff power of either engine. More- 
over, a 100% increase in excess thrust is 
—. to be available for a climb at 

eet with current airplane gross 
weight. 


Development of the device is due to the 
joint efforts of the all-cargo carrier and 
Continental Aviation and Engineering 
Corp. Tests were secretly conducted for 
six months here before public disclosure 
was made. Actually, the device is a Mar- 
bore II, a French turbojet engine devel- 
oped by the Societe Turbomeca, in France, 
under the French Air Ministry. The en- 
gine should prove a great economical aid 
in the air cargo business. 


BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS 
Type—Jet reaction turbine. 
Weight—299 pounds. 
Length—82 inches in pod. 
Maximum Diameter—25 inches in pod. 
Thrust—Maximum 880 pounds. 
Fuel Consumption—l. A go pound per hour 
per pound of 
Fuel Supply—As adapted to C-46, gaso- 
line from main aircraft system. 
Oil ee supplied with- 


Fuel Consumption on C-46 Tests—130 gal- 
lons an hour at sea level, 65 gallons at 
18,000 feet. 

Power Boost to C-46—10% increase in 
thrust at take off and 100% excess 
thrust available at 5000 feet. 

Manufacturer—Societe Turbomeca, Bordes, 

re 

U. S. Manufacturing Rights—Continental 
Motors 

Adaption to C-46—Flying Tiger Line and 
Continental Motors Corp. 


. 
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~ Copt ter Mail Service for NYC 
Pc with One Sikorsky $-55 


NEW YORK-—Helicopter airmail service was officially inaugurated in this city 
when the Sikorsky S-55 belonging to New York Airways took off from La Guardia 
airport loaded with special cachets and first-flight airmail covers. With this service, 
New York became the third city in the United States to fly the mail via helicopter, 
the other two cities being Los Angeles and Chicago. 


Flights at first are limited to a tr'angle 
stretched between the carrier’s home base 
at La Guardia and Idlewild and Newark 
airports. With the acquisition of additional 
equipment and greater flight experience, 
New York Airways.hopes to service its full 
certificated area, which extends as far 
north as Peekskill, N. Y., and as far south 
as Asbury Park, N. J. Eventually, too, 
NYA plans to extend its operations to the 
movement of airfreight and passengers. 

Although its current fleet consists of 
just one plane, NYA is expecting to receive 
its second S-55 shortly and its third just 
before Christmas. At present, the company 
operates its flights once an hour, the time 
needed to fly the ‘triangle,’ but this may 
be altered, depending on the needs of the 
Post Office. NYA also plans to equip its 
S-55s with floats, should it ever become 
necessary to land in the various waterways 
around the city. 

To date, nothing concrete has been pro- 
jected for a heliport that will allow the 
landing of NYA’s aircraft near to the main 
Post Office in midtown Manhattan. Al- 
though discussions are in progress con- 
cerning the matter, the necessary funds 
are currently unavailable for this project. 
Location of a suitable site for the heliport 
has also raised a problem, and it has been 
admitted that the suggestion made by John 
F. Budd, editor and publisher of Am 
TRANSPORTATION, is a good one. Budd's 
idea is to build a suitable terminal over 
the railroad tracks behind the main Post 
Office building, and to have a ramp con- 
necting the two structures. 

AM 111, as the city’s first helicopter 
airmail route is called, will eventually be 
flown at night as well as during the day. 
but this too, like the eventual carriage of 
airfreight and passengers and the building 
of a Manhattan heliport, has been set 
aside for some future date. 


S&W Adds Fifth Point: 


NEW YORK—Hamburg is now the fifth 
point in Western Germany to which the 
all-cargo carrier, Seaboard & Western Air- 
lines, has expanded its service. August 
Stelzxenmueller is reported to be in charge 
of the newly established location. The 
other cities served by this airfreight carrier 
in the Western Zone are Frankfurt, Stutt- 
gart. Munich and Nuremburg. 


British Air Cargo Booming 
LONDON—Cargo traffic is eee 

so fast that British designers here beli 

the time is ripe to turn over a greater - 

put of airfreight transports for merchant 


use. Their opinion has by 
the fact that airfreight carried by the 
world’s airlines, excluding those of Russia 

China has more than doubled since 


Britain alone, the growth of air cargo 
since 1947 has multiplied three times on 
both regular and charter services, and 
aviation experts foresee a heavy demand 
for freighter aircraft taking place within 
the next 10 years. 

To meet the increase in air cargo, British 
plane manufacturers are planning an ex- 
panded production of existing short-range 
freighters backed by longer-term work on 
speedier and longer-range jet and e 
prop transports. In 1953, existing 
planes are destined to appear in omens 
versions, and even now, Overseas 
Airways Corp. and charter companies are 
negotiating for a? 

reighters that will carry .20 
nomical rates (BOAC has rb dh a4 
These freighters will prove invaluable in 
adding to aviation — and in insuring 
a merchant mene the air for England. 


Cargo Traffic Jumps 325% 


SEATTLE—For the first complete year 
ration on its U. S.-Alaska route, 
Pacific Northern Airlines flew 1,232,669 
ton miles of airfreight and 240,473 ton 
miles of airmail. These figures, says PNA’s 
officials, constitute a staggering 325% in- 
crease for airfreight and 178% for airmail 
over the previous year’s operations. Pas- 
senger traffic within this period rose only 
68%. The airline’s flights this year were 
brought up to a daily frequency, in con- 
trast to the three weekly flights flown in 
October and November, 1951, which ac- 
counts also for the tremendous increase in 
activity. Nevertheless, officials feel that 
this volume reflects the greatly expanded 
economic activity in the Territory of 
Alaska. Pacific Northern currently is in 
its 21st year of service to the important 
areas of Alaska, where as much as 65% 
of its population can be found. 
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HE other day I was talking with a 

motion picture executive who is very 
much concerned about a new and serious 
situation in his industry. The man in 
discussion is the owner and operator of 
a string of conventional movie houses 
stretched out along the East Coast. Sev- 
eral things have gravitated toward the re- 
duction of attendance at his theatres: the 
advent and expansion of television enter- 
tainment; the increasingly serious park- 
ing problem which often discourages 
would-be patrons; and the sudden bloom- 
ing of the drive-in theatres (at which no 
parking problem exists). 

The movie exhibitor appeared to be con- 
vinced that the salvation of his business 
lay in the drive-in theatre; that he had to 
build a number of these outdoor theatres 
in a hurry in order to get in on the ground 
floor. He spoke of specific designs for 
these theatres — plans to accommodate 
about 1500 cars at a clip in each drive-in. 
Then, in the midst of his oral planning, 
he scratched his head and smiled rvefully: 

“Here I am giving you a load of ideas 
on how to make it easy for a car to drive 
into a theatre,” he said. “Next thing we'll 
know there will be a new problem. What 
will happen when people begin flying their 
own helicopters?” 

Maybe the chap wasn’t serious. But 
he wasn’t kidding either. 

Change eternally works problems on an 
industry — any industry. Change means 
heavy expenditures, revised thinking, up- 


GLOBE SHIPPING CO., INC. 
Foreign Freight Forwarders 
FORWARDERS FMB No. 257 


Recognized by: 
international Aire Transport Association 
11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Phone: WHitehall 3-9880 


How's this for size? This is the interior view of the cargo giant, Convair's XC-99 

(see AIR TRANSPORTATION, September, 1952) the world's largest land cargo plane. 

Built for experimental purposes, the huge craft has a cargo capacity of 100,000 pounds, 

far and away greater than any of the planes in commercial cargo operation oe 
The XC-99 is 19 feet longer and a lot roomier than its sister ship, the B-36 


rooted habit, altered operations. Often 
change is resisted. This is far from un- 
usual, for man is naturally loath to start 
what at first appears to be unnecessary 
spending and effort. 

Take the airlines, for example. When 
it looked like airfreight was a real money- 
making potentiality, many of the carriers 
resisted it in the beginning. It was hard 
to understand, but it is true that a lot of 
economics was involved. It wasn’t that the 
airlines didn’t actually believe in freight; 
they were opposed to it at the moment. 
Seems that they had large fleets of expen- 
sive passenger transports which had to pay 


off first. Others didn’t -have that brow- 
wrinkling problem with which to wrestle; 
they picked up surplus military aircraft 
cheap. But that’s an old story. 

The point is that the effort to develop 
a first-class, operationally economical car- 
goplane will not end when that plane 
finally is produced. Sure, the current air- 
freighters are bigger, faster, and better 
than the ones flown yesterday. Neverthe- 
less, the ideal freight-hauling plane has a 
long way to go. 

Never-ceasing invention, never-ceasing 

(Continued on Following Page) 
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AIRDOM 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 
development must always temper what is 
on the current scene. 

Take the helicopter as one example. A 
thousand years passed before a successful 
Chinese toy (which embodied the scien- 
tific principles of the helicopter) was 
translated into a passenger-carrying ma- 
chine. It’s only 15 years since Heinrich 
Focke’s helicopter flew from Bremen to 
Berlin, and only 11 years since Igor I. 
Sikorsky demonstrated the world’s first 
practical rotary-wing aircraft. Yet, in the 
few short years since the Sikorsky achieve- 
ment, the American helicopter has gone 
on to write some pretty important history. 
Korea dispelled a lot of question marks 
concerning the aerial eggbeater. 

There’s no doubt that the subject of a 
helifreighter will be very much in the fore- 
front a few years from now—commerciaily, 
{ mean. The die was cast when letter mail 
and parcel post began to be hauled by 
helicopters primarily designed for pas- 
sengers. Today it’s Uncle Sam’s mails; 
tomorrow it will be commercial cargo. 

Of course, those who run the world’s 
airlines have all they can do to keep 
abreast of developments in airfreighter 
design without worrying about a_heli- 
freighter about which few—very few— 
- people are talking. However, as the air- 
freight transportation picture becomes 
more complete and the airlines make a 
serious effort to go all-out for the short- 
haul freight business, the helifreighter will 
loom very large indeed. 

Jets are very real today. What were they 
yesterday ?—just learned discussion among 
those in the air business about the “po- 
tentialities of the future.” Seems to me I 
recall a couple of our big names in air 
transportation looking askance at the jet 
transport, providing a number of serious 
reasons why it was still way off in the 
future. Now the British Comet has shaken 


Congratulations 


RITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 

CORP.: Marshall of the RAF, Lord 
Douglas of Kirtleside, who is also the chair- 
man of this airline, has been elected to 
the Executive Committee of the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association, His elec- 
tion now makes him one of 13 men respon- 
sible for administering international civil 
aviation policy. Lord Douglas, incidentally, 
made the first passenger flight from Lon- 
don to Manchester, in 1919, and has also 
received both the D.F.C. and the Croix de 
Guerre, 

Northwest Airlines: There will be a 
new president guiding this carrier’s policy 
in January when Croil Hunter steps down 
and gives his position to Harold R. Harris. 
Harris, who currently is vice president of 
Pan American’s Atlantic Division, takes 
over his new duties the first of the new 
year, while Hunter becomes board chair- 
man ... Other promotions at NWA are: 
James Mariner, now assistant vice presi- 
dent-sales, and William J. Eiden, now 
assistant to the president in charge of 
budget and cost control. Assistant treasurer 
is A. D. Piepgras . . . One of NWA’s 
directors, Robert M. Hardy, who is also 
the president of the Sunshine Mining Com- 
pany, has been elected chairman of the 
Western Division of the American Mining 
Congress. This organization comprises dele- 
gates from all metal and non-metallic mines 
(other than coal mines) in the nation. 


Trans World Airlines: New honors 
have come to the president of TWA. In 
Athens, Greece, he was awarded the Bronze 
Medal of Honor “in recognition of his ex- 
ceptional feelings and his noble efforts 
towards the City of Athens.” Presentation 
of this newly authorized Athenian medal 
was made by Athens’ mayor, Constantine 
St. Nicolopoulos. TWA has been serving 
that city since 1946. Still another honor 
came to Damon when he was elected to the 
board of directors of the Sheraton Corp. of 
America, operators of the famous chain of 
hotels in both the United States and 
Canada. 


Celebrates Second Year 


BRUSSELS — Helicopter mail service 
here has just celebrated its second anni- 
versary. Begun in August, 1950, under 
contract with the Belgian Post Office, the 
service has since flown over 235,000 pounds 
of mail. The service is flown by Sabena 
Belgian Airlines using three Bell 47-D1l 
craft (the last having been added only in 
June), and by the end of its second year 
of operation, had completed better than 
95% of its daily flights. At present, nine 
Belgian cities are served, and it has been 
said that the provinces of Hainut and East 
and West Flanders may be added to the 
route by the end of 1952. 


BARIAN SHIPPING COMPANY, INC. 
Foreign Freight Forwarders 
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International Air Transport Association 
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SHIP AIR FRANCE! 


a number of American airline ti 
into precipitous action, hurrying over to 
London with dollars in hand. 

There’s no doubt about what will hap- 
pen. Eventually our own aircraft industry 
will come up with a competitive jet plane. 
But that’s not the precise point. What I 
do wish to emphasize is that pretty soon 
one section of the industry will begin 
plumping for jet cargoplanes, and the hew 
and cry will grow and grow. 

And-it wouldn’t surprise me if someone 
started entirely new campaigns for recog- 
nition of the amphibian and the airship as 
eargo transports. 

It’s like our friend, the movie theatre 
owner. His current worry is the building 
of drive-ins for antomobiles, but already 
the thought of the eventual helicopter is 
nagging in the back of his mind. 


TWA Cites Increase 


NEW YORK—Revenues due to inter- 
national air cargo operations rose, said 
S. E. Russ, director of cargo sales for 
Trans World Airlines, 26% in only the 
eight months spanning January through 
August as opposed to the same eight 
month period in 1951. This meant that a 
total of 8,369,148 cargo ton miles had been 
flown by TWA within that time. Increases 
in international airfreighting are expected 
to continue through the fall and winter 
months for the airline, which flies cargo 
on 32 of its round-trip weekly flights over 
the Atlantic. 


NEW “FAST-AIRE” 
CARGO RATES 


New specific commodity rates are offered by Air France to 151 
destinations in Evrope, Africa, the Near East and the For East 


via fast, efficient 


“FAST-AIRE” Cargo Service. For rates and 


schedules, see your freight forwarder or AIR FRANCE. 


AIR FRANCE 


CONVENIENT TERMINALS 


NEW YORK 
683 Fifth Avenue, 
5 Pearl St., 
“Idlewild”, Plaza 9-7000 


BOSTON 
493 Boylston Street, 
Boston 16, or Logan 
Airport, COpley 7-5350 
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Remington Rand’s M.N. Rand says: <a Fly Old Golds to Hawaii 


| HONOLULU — In the recent shipping 


Modern Machines Need i , strike here that virtually halted the flow 
a) We | of supplies to Hawaii, one firm at least 
s ¢ ! | continued to bring its product to the pub- 
Modern Moving...More and More , # lic. That was the P. Lorillard Company, 
; ‘ | which airfreighted its Old Gold cigarettes 
when other manufacturers refused to ab- 
sorb the additional charges necessary for 
| emergency air shipping. The cigarettes 
were distributed for sale at regular prices, 
| as the firm’s president, Robert M. Ganger, 
said, “as a gesture of good will. Our com- 
| pany is always willing to do anything 
| within reason to keep its smokers in ciga- 
rettes, particularly in times of stress or 
| need.” 


_DC-3s Become Turbo-Props 


> TIGERS? RAND. LONDON—For experimental purposes, 

BUT WATT oi '< WE NEED A “FLYING two DC-3s were equipped with two 1400 

A MINUTE! WAREHOUSE” FOR hp and 365 pound thrust Rolls-Royce Dart 

: tah SEATTLE. O.K.? | turbo-prop engines that will aid the study 

of turbo-prop aircraft. The two Dakotas, 

| as DC-3 type aircraft are known in Eng- 

land, have been carrying airfreight in their 

adapted form for British European Air- 

ways between this city and those of Europe 

since August, 1951. Together, they have 

chalked up nearly 2000 hours of flying in 
all kinds of weather. 

The experiment was conducted by BEA 
in preparation for the introduction of its 
prop-jet airliner, the Discovery, to be put 
into service next year. As cargo carriers, 
the planes were found to reach their best 
operating conditions at heights of 20,000 
to 25,000 feet. Since the interiors were 
not pressurized, and only the cockpits 
heated, neither livestock, vegetables, fruit, 
liquids nor bottled goods were taken 
aboard. The transports travel 50 mph 
faster than conventional DC-3s, are 14% 
THIS REALLY .. AND AT A REASONABLE lighter than the others and develop 20% 
SOLVED OUR COST, SAM-ONLY $18.95 A mere power at takeoff, reports BEA. 


PROBLEM, 


MR. RAND! = Western Gets New Routes 


US TIGERS ALWAYS Yj j WASHINGTON, D. C. — Single-plane 
AIM TO PLEASE... NA service for the temporary period of three 

. years has been extended to Western Air 
Lines for the route between Minneapolis- 
St. Paul and Los Angeles. In granting the 
award, the Civil Aeronautics Board ex- 
pressed its belief in the potentialities in 
the area involved and in the ability of the 
airline to develop them further. 


KLM Flies to Mexico 


| THE HAGUE — New weekly service 
| from Amsterdam to Mexico City has been 
inaugurated by KLM Royal Dutch Air- 
lines. Routed via Montreal and Monterrey, 
| the service is flown with DC-6 aircraft 
and the distance covered in 30 hours. Two 
; ights 

NOW SERVING THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST! With Regularly Scheduled Service eri aaadinie oak pay on he thr 
to and from Seattle, Washington; Tacoma, Washington; and Portland, Oregon. Government in order to accommodate 
i ete ; I? : ~~ | Dutch exhibitors whose products were on 
{ display in Mexico City at the First Nether- 
7" Write for “THE AIR FREIGHT WAY TO lands Trade Fair there. Departures from 
* LOWER COSTS AND BETTER SERVICE” Amsterdam are scheduled for every Tues- 
| day, while those from Mexico City leave 

| every Thursday. 


O.K,, SIR. REGULAR 
FLIGHT TONIGHT 


FLYING TIGERS ANOTHER BUSINESS BUT ON ‘can DO’ 


* ROBERTS, REILLY & SONS 
\ AIR FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
CUSTOMS BROKERS 


@ ; Serving Both of New York's Airports 
Cte e 4 Recognized by 
; res 4 International Air Transport Association 
es bg ea, 2 | 


por L. Office: 120-82 Queens Bivd., Kew Gardens, W. Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES + GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL BURBANK 8, CALIFORNIA « CABLE, FLYTIGER etd nn nn tine enticnea 
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ACK in 1909, very few people saw the 

more significant aspects of aviation, 
which only a few years earlier had been 
born. One of these visionaries was Giulio 
Douhet, whose The Command of the 
Air has finally been translated into 
English. The book was first published in 
1921 and revised in 1927. It was followed 
by three other books, each equally aston- 
ishing, the last written in 1930 describing 
a conflict of the future. All four books are 
together under the one all-inclusive title 
listed above, and translated by Dino Fer- 
rari. The last book, written shortly before 
the author's death, represents an amazing 
vision; the events predicted closely paral- 
lelling the events that came to pass a 
decade later in World War II. An absorb- 
ing experience. (Coward-McCann Inc., 210 
Madison Ave., NYC; 394 pages; $4.00) 
. . . An international team of economists 
was sent down to Costa Rica to study its 
economic conditions. The result is a fas- 
cinating volume called, Costa Rica: A 
Study in Economic Development, that 
presents a factual picture of tremendous 
importance to persons interested in Cen- 
tral American affairs and the problem of 
aid to underdeveloped areas. The problems 
of the land and its people and the solution 
to these problems are all clearly set forth 
by the authors, Messers, May, Faaland, 
Koch, Parsons and Senior. (The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd St., 
N.Y.C.; 374 pages; $3.00) . . . For com- 
plete relaxation and sheer enjoyment, try 


wood carving. L's really surprisingly sim- 
ple, aid Elma Waltner’s Carving Animal 
Caricatures telis you how. Merely by 
studying the pictures and following the 
simple directions, you can carve a group 
of caricature animals that will delight 
anyone from the age of 5 to 95. It’s a 
pity to let business worries. or anxiety 
about the world situation prevent such 
simple pleasures from being realized. A 
small set of carving knives and this handy 
and lucid book can bring considerable joy 
to old and young alike. We heartily recom- 
mend it. (McKnight & McKnight Publish- 
ing Company, Bloomington, IIL; 104 pages; 
$1.50) . . . From the study of economic 
theory should come some insight into the 
nature of rational business conduct in a 
business enterprise. To further this aim 
and bring “theoretical” and “practical” 
business practice and procedure closer to- 
gether, Leonard A. Doyle has written an 
interesting book called Economics of 
Business Enterprise. Often the division 
between theory and practice is caused by 
a lack of thorough knowledge. For this, 
the author supplies that knowledge and 
shows how to put it to use. (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C.; 
343 pages; $5.00) ... For the person who 
works with wood, whether engineer or ama- 
teur craftsman, the old problem of how to 
join components together is clearly ex- 
plained by R. A. G. Knights’ small volume, 
Adhesives for Wood. Serving as a com- 
prehensive guide to all such people, the 
book gives numerical data on the moisture 
content of wood in different applications, 
features a glossary of special terms and a 
bibliography of references for those seeking 
additional help. The problem of joining 
wood to plastics and metals is considered 
as well as such things as synthetic resin 


glue extenders, cyclical tests of wetting and 
drying, various adhesives, ageing and soak- 
ing, boats, ships and aircraft, etc. Its many 
illustrations and charts will also prove 
handy. Almost any worker in wood will 
find something in this book of use to him. 
(The Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 26 
Court St, Bklyn.; 242 pages; $5.00). 


Makes New Cargo Schedule 


BURBANK — With the return to com- 
mercial airfreight operation of a fleet of 
its cargo planes, Slick Airways has now 
arranged a new airfreight schedule for in- 
creased service. Previously, these planes 
were employed in Operation Quicktrans, 
a coast to coast service run for the Navy 
for the past two and one-half years. Now, 
however, with the return of its aircraft 
from this service, Slick offers air shippers 
two additional transcontinental flights daily 
and an extra daily round trip flight from 
the midwest to Texas. 

At present, the cargo airline operates a 
fleet of 22 C-46s and two DC-6A’s. Word 
has also come through that the carrier’s 
Hartford, Conn., terminal has moved to 
new and larger quarters at Bradley Field. 
The new quarters are expected to help 
Slick provide better service to shippers in 
the Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts area. 


TRANS-WORLD SHIPPING CORP. 
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CARGOES GO FASTER 
PROFITS COME BACK SOONER 


when you ship by PAL AIR CARGO 


ral 
es 


Faster deliveries mean higher — and quicker — profits because you 
eliminate excessive inventories, speed up collections and boost capi- 


©@ PAL AIR CARGO is fastest fo 


Manila — only 36 hours total 


tal turnover. You make additional savings, too, because PAL Air time from San Francisco. 


Cargo cuts packing and handling costs, reduces losses from spoilage 
or damage and lowers insurance rates. 


P IAL PHILipine AiR Lines 


SAN FRANCISCO « 


© PAL AIR CARGO is reliable — 
dependable ; provides efficient 
trans-shipment to all points in 
the Orient, Australia, Indonesia, 
Malaya and the Middle East. 


See your Cargo Agent or the 
nearest PAL office today 
for complete information. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + WASHINGTON, D.C. + LOS ANGELES + HONOLULU 
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Offers Design Recommendations 
For Turbine Powered Aircraft 


By William M. Smith 
Special to AIR TRANSPORTATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Although provisions were allowed for the carriage of 
airfreight in the design recommendations for turbine powered aircraft, no thought 
was given to the possible carriage of airfreight alone in this type of aircraft. With 
more and more attention being directed toward cargo by the airlines themselves, 
this omission reflects an unprogressive attitude on the part of the Air Transport 
Association, whose design recommendations for turbine powered aircraft have 


recently been issued. 


Freight “Hooks” 
Fast Ride 


Cargo travels on the fastest passen- 
ger schedules in C&S detachable 
Speedpaks. With 8000 Ib. capacity 
and accommodating shipments up 
to 30 ft. in length, Speedpaks per- 
mit next morning delivery from 
Chicago and Detroit all the way to 
Havana, Jamaica, and Caracas. 


65 


Call nearest 
C&S Office or 
Cargo Sales 
Manager 
Memphis, Tenn. 


CHICAGO & 
SOUTHERN 
AIR LINES 


Cargo provisions as recommended by 
ATA are as follows: “ll cubic feet per 
passenger total, including passenger bag- 
gage, mail, express and freight. A por- 
tion of this space should be above floor 
level, and the division above and below 
floor level should be based in part on the 
maintenance considerations in the belly 
compartment; ie., the baggage compart- 
ment should not be so large as to crowd 
and complicate maintenance procedures in 
the belly.” 

As such, the space allowed would be 
considerably less than the space given 
cargo in an all-cargo DC-3. 

“The position of the cargo space,” con- 
tinues the recommendation, above floor 
level should be accessible through a sep- 
arate external door large enough to ac- 
commodate ordinary pieces of express, 
freight and large pouches of parcel post. 
Belly compartment doors should be suffi- 
cient in number so that no portion of the 
compartment be more than six feet from 
a cargo door. These access doors should 
be on the side of the compartment (such 
as on the DC-6) . . . Belly compartment 
lining should be of heavy gauge metal to 


» resist tearing. Adequate lighting should 


be provided in all cargo compartments.” 

Other recommendations are, briefly, as 
follows: Passenger capacity, 70-80 seating 
four abreast. Fuselage width, approxi- 
mately 128 inches; fuselage height, at least 
80 inches. The craft should be licensed 
for a landing and takeoff runway require- 
ment of 5500 feet, these requirements to 
be met in still air at an air temperature 
of 30°F. above standard. Maximum range 
for turbine powered aircraft is expected to 
fall into three categories: One-stop con- 
tinental, Non-stop continental, and Interna’ 
tional long range, such as New York to 
London. 


_ FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


Home Study & Resident Courses 


| AN UNCROWDED FIELD THAT OFFERS YOU A FUTURE 


Practical training as well as theory—by capable 


Vote Assets to Eastern 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — At a special 
meeting held here recently of Colonial 
Airlines’ stockholders, an agreement was 
approved to sell the carrier’s assets to 
Eastern Air Lines. According to Colonial, 
the overwhelming vote (430,246 to 725) 
in favor of the agreement constituted a 
gratifying approval of the management's 
position that the agreement would benefit 
both the public and the stockholders them- 
selves. 


New Executives Named 


NEW YORK—Two changes in the ex- 
ecutive offices of two airlines have been 
recently announced. From Northwest Air- 
lines came word that Croil Hunter, presi- 
dent and general ger of the 
will be replaced by General Harold R. 
Harris as president. Hunter will then be- 
come chairman of the board. According 
to NWA, Hunter has spent two years try- 
ing to bring the general to the airline. 
The appointment of General Harris, says 
Hunter, was made to strengthen the car- 
rier’s organization at a time when expand- 
ing business and plans for the future 
impose increased responsibility on its ex- 
ecutives. General Harris had formerly been 
vice president in charge of Pan American 
World’s Atlantic division. 

The other reported change is that of 
Fred A. Miller for James A. Wooten at 
U. S. Airlines, all-cargo carrier. Formerly, 
Miller had been president and chairman 
of the board of Air America, a military 
contract carrier. His new duties will be 
as president of the airline and chairman 
of its board. Lyle F. O'Rourke was named 
secretary for U. S., and Joseph E. Griffin 
and William B. Haggerty were re-elected 
treasurer and director respectively. 


LAS Modifies Widgeons 


BURBANK—Poppular in the light air- 
craft field, and used extensively for small 
seale airfreight operations in outlying 
areas, the Grumman Widgeon has been 
modified for greater speed and carrying 
ability. Lockheed Aircraft Service has re- 
cently developed a power plant modifica- 
tion of the amphibian that provides for 
the installation of the powerful Lycoming 
260 hp engines as replacements for the 
Ranger 200 hp engines originally used. 

Approved by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the modification, involving just two 
G-44A aircraft to date, also includes the 
newest version of the Hartzell controllable 
pitch propeller, containing an emergency 
feathering mechanism. The increase in 
power due to the Lycoming engines pro- 
vides improved performance and a 500 
pound increase in allowable gross takeoff 
weight. Where this weight previously had 
been limited to 4500 pounds, it is now 
5000 pounds, land, and 4700 pounds, water. 


LAS bases here and at New York Inter- 
national Airport are currently applying oe 
modification. The two planes to be 

fied so far were delivered to Superior Oil 


‘men daily engaged in Traffic Management. Ex- 
cellent jo eb eppertasillen, Courses: General, Ad- 
vanced, Air Cargo, Export and Import, Motor 
Carrier, 1.C.C. Practitioner. Company and Tennessee Gas Transmission 
} WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET Y Company respectively. 

33rd year Veterans’ Inquiries lavited gf a ta nai ah py 


USE 
TRAFFI Fic MANAGERS INSTITUTE Bay TRANSPORTATION 


BRANCH OFFICES 294 W-shington Street, Boston, Macs. 10 South 18th Street, Phi adeipmis, Fe 
« for fast results 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


WELVE-POINT FASTENER 
COMPANY: New non-slip fasteners 
specifically designed to permit higher 
torque loads is being manufactured in 


ferrous, non-ferrous and precious metals. 
These aircraft type fasteners eliminate the 
possibility of burred, or chewed-up heads 
because there is no place in the precision 
forged, 12-point tapered head and shoulder 
for wrench slipping. Special diameters and 
lengths can be made to specifications, and 
the initial cost is only slightly higher than 
that of the conventional type. A further 
consideration should be that the modern 
design of the fastener adds to the appear- 
ance and salability of the product on 
which it is used. 


> Lockheed Aircraft Corp: An indus- 
tries plastic has been developed that, the 
firm’s scientists have found, makes air- 
planes stronger and even faster than ever 
before. Known as Lockfoam, and resem- 
bling angel food cake, the plastic has 
proved an adaptable substance. It can be 
used as a structural stiffener in aircraft, 
giving strength and stability to small and 
often odd-shaped structural cavities (by 
being poured into place), it can be used 
in lifeboats, earmuffs (for both heat and 
noise insulation), crash helmets, fireproof 
doors, and lightweight, air-transportable 
building material for Arctic structures, to 
name a few of its uses. Three years of re- 
search have been spent in the development 
of this ‘wonder’ substance. 


> Towmotor Corp: Not exactly a new 
product, but obviously an aid to better 
shipping is the small booklet issued by 
this firm called “How to Catch Man-Hour 
Thieves.” Five major causes of heavy man- 
hour losses as well as the four basic plant 
operations in which these losses most often 


occur are fully covered. These are pre- 
sented pictorially as old-style Western 
bandits, and so there is considerable enter- 
tainment in the booklet as well as instruc- 
tion. How to foil the ‘thieves’ is also de- 
tailed in this wholly different t of 
publication. The booklet may be elinined 
through the company’s representatives, or 
on request to Towmotor itself, at 1226 E. 
152nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


> Permanent Filter Corp: Using a 
revolutionary principle of operation that 
does away with the need for cartridge pack 
replacements, a new type of oil filter has 
just reached the market. Having been 
thorughly checked through performance by 
hoth government and private laboratories, 


the Filterall, as it is known, has been found 
to offer more efficiency in the operation of 
airplanes, missiles, light trucks, boats, cars 
and motorcycles. The secret of its efficiency 
is its permanent filtering element made of 
carefully sized bronze particles that allow 
100% of the oil to filter six times faster 
than ordinary. Prices start at $6.95. 


>» Lewis-Shepard: Fifth in the proces- 
sion of newly designed lines is the Jackli 
Electric lowlift walkie truck. Among the 
many features of this 4000 to 6000 pound 
capacity vehicle is the fact that all of its 
controls are in the handle head, and thus 


in the palm of the operator’s hand. He can, 
for instance, just release his hand pressure 
on the handle to get instant, cushioned 
braking, or exert more pressure and pick 
up speed. The Jacklift Electric furthermore 
now gives twice the power in 15% less 
headroom and a saving of 6 to 9 inch aisle 
space when necessary. It is available in 
either pallet or platform types for quick 
delivery of materials to any spot in 
plant. Also good for freight car and truck 
unloading. 


¢ 


Vv. i. Cc." 


is treated like 


V.1.P. 


Your *Very important Cargo gets the treatment 
of a V.I.P. passenger via S-A-S. 
in fact, on S-A-S all shipments are V.1.C. 


Confirmed space to final destination. 
Cargo reservations by phone, wire, mail. 
Service to more cities in Europe than 

any other transatlantic line. 

Space open to Europe, Near East, Africa. 


Contact your forwarding agent or 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
Circle 6-4000 
WASHINGTON * PHILADELPHIA * CLEVELAND * CHICAGO * DETROIT. 
MINNEAPOLIS * LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE 
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Mr. A. Tee Presents 
FACTS and FIGURES 


USTRALIAN NATIONAL AIRWAYS: Despite the severe drought suffered 

in Australia this year, the Air Beef movement continued to be profitable. 

During the 18 weeks of operations, a record amount of 2,756,504 pounds of beet 

were killed, a 25% increase over the previous season’s figures. All of these were 

carried by the airline, as well as 202,577 hides, 4117 pounds of pork, 964,972 
pounds of machinery, trucks, ete., and 3,928,170 pounds of miscellaneous cargo. 


British Overseas Airways Corp.: 
An associate of this company, East African 
Airways, has carried almost 1000 pounds 
of airfreight and over 200 pounds of mail 
within the first six months of this year. 
These totals may not seem excessive any 
place else, but in Africa they are quite 
substantial. Revenues earned from these, 
charter and passenger operations came to 
$973,879. 


Northwest Airlines: The heaviest do- 
mestic revenues in its history came with 
the system-wide profit made in September, 
of $816,373, before taxes, say NWA spokes- 
men. For the end of the third quarter of 
this year, a total of $41,158,338 was made, 
an all-time record for this period. For the 
same nine month period last year, NWA 
had registered only $36,700,970. 


Seaboard & Western Airlines: Dur- 


ing the month of August, this all-cargo 
carrier's fleet of DC-4 aircraft flew 577,849 
revenue miles, an increase of 18% over the 
previous August's total. The figure was 
based on the carrier’s commercial and 
military operations conducted over both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, Utilization 
that month averaged 14.2 hours per plane. 


Seattle-Tacoma International Air- 
port: Air cargo handled through this air- 
port during August rose from 1,937,419 
pounds registered in August, 1951, to 2,216- 
831 pounds registered this August. Simi- 
larly, airmail also rose, from 754,152 
pounds handled the previous August, to 
962,932 handled that same month in 1952. 
Comparing the first eight months of 1951 
with the first eight months of the current 
year, the growth in airfreight is truly im- 


— 


SABENA’s | 
FAST 


1AIR CARGO 


SERVICE 


Enables Air Shippers to Speed 
Delivery of Anything that 
Will Go Into an Airplane 


TO 
ALL EUROPE 
THE NEAR EAST 
THE BELGIAN CONGO 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Over a Quarter of a Century of International Airline Service Assures Expert, Safe, 
Sure Cargo Handling to Any Point on SABENA’s 50,000-mile System. 
For full information on air cargo service to anywhere in the world, consult your 


broker, or 


SA 


 .. EN = aed 


IRLINES 


422 Madison Ave., New York 17 « MUrray Hill 8-5757 


Branch Offices: 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, til. 
Randolph 6-6873 
1404 N. Y. Avenue, Washington 5, D.C. 
MEtropolitan 8-4924 
323 Geary St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
YUkon 2-6922 


523 W. Sixth St., Los Angles 14, Calif. 
MUtual 1291 

1311 Praetorian Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas 
Prospect 4772 

235 Lincoln Road, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Telephone: 58-5811 


1249 Washington Bivd., Detroit, Mich., Woodworth 3-1921 
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pressive. Last year’s total for this period 
came to just 12,590,353 pounds, while this 
year’s total rose to 15,116,227 pounds. In 
- other category was the gain so tremen- 
dous, 


United Air Lines: By far the greatest 
gain in all the carrier's departments was 
chalked up by airfreight. In September 
alone, the carrier flew 2,502,000 ton miles, 
or 38% more than flown the previous Sep- 
tember. Compared with August of this 
year, airfreight went up 8% and air ex- 
press 10%. Both mail and passenger traffic 
went down. Again contrasting this Septem- 
ber with last September, air express gained 
14%, airmail ton miles rose 2%, and reve- 
nue passenger miles jumped 30%. But as 
stated before, airfreight’s 38% was the 
greatest gain. 


Expect 6 Million This Year 


BURBANK—As a result of its opera- 
tions for the first eight months of 1952, 
The Flying Tiger Line anticipates a six 
million dollar year in domestic common 
carriage and charter freight revenue. Dur- 
ing the eight month period, FTL’s traffic 
totaled $3,896,663, a gain, noted the air- 
line’s vice president, George T. Cussen, of 
32% over the same period of 1951. “In 
the past three months, however,” continued 
Cussen, “our gain over the preceding year 
has jumped to an average of 58% per 
month.” 

In passing the expected six million dol- 
lar mark, the airline will have gained an 
increase of $1,500,000 over the preceding 
year. These figures, commented Cussen, do 
not take into account the domestic Navy 
freight charter contract obtained by FTL 
that adds about $200,000 to $300,000 per 
month to its present revenues on domestic 
traffic. 


PAL Notes Cargo Gains 


MANILA—Far East air cargo business 
is on the upgrade, noted officials of Philip- 
pine Air Lines, who claim that the carrier 

as been enjoying record cargo business 
throughout 1952 for shipments of airfreight 
from all parts of the United States to Hong 
Kong, Taipeh, Tokyo and this city. An 
announcement has also been made by PAL 
that its station manager at San Francisco, 
R. P. Reese, has recently been named U. S. 
Regional Cargo Service Manager. 


Transfers to Friendship 


BALTIMORE—To satisfy both “present 
and future needs,” as omas L. Grace, 
president of Slick Airways said, the airline 
has moved its Washington terminal to 
Friendship International Airport midway 
between this city and the nation’s capital. 
The move to new and larger quarters will, 
according to Grace, enable the all-cargo 
carrier to serve the shippers in this area 
better than had previously been possible. 


Marines Fly GCA Unit 


HAGERSTOWN, MD.—One of the big- 
gest loads ever to be airfreighted by the 
United States Marines was a Ground Con- 
trol Approach unit flown from the Marine 
Air Station at El Toro in Alameda, Cali- 
fornia. The R-4Q, which is the Leather- 
necks’ version of Fairchild’s ©-119 Flying 
Boxcar, was used to fly the bulky ship- 
ment to its destination. The unit was 
loaded on a truck bed prior to being placed 
aboard the cargo plane. 
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CAB Turns Down Wiggins 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—In denying the 
renewal of its temporary certificate to Wig- 
gins Airways, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
stated that continuation of Wiggins’ ser- 
vice would be unduly costly to the govern- 
ment. Wiggins is a local air service carrier 
based at Boston, Mass., now serving New 
England and points in New York State. 
Having received its temporary certificate 
in 1946, although it had not begun service 
until 1949, Wiggins will terminate its 
operations at the first of the year. 


. 

Atomic Flight Is Close 

JEFFERSON CITY, MO. — Air Force 
Chief of Staff, General Hoyt Vanderberg, 
has stated that atomic flight is closer than 
most people think. Atomic-powered air- 
planes that may circle the world on one 
pound of fuel have been the active con- 
cern of both the Air Force and the Atomic 
Energy Commission since the latter part 
of 1951 (see AIR TRANSPORTATION, 
November, 1951). But while details are 
still considered ‘top secret,’ word has now 
come out that the NEPA program—Nu- 
clear Energy for the Propulsion of Air- 
craft—has progressed well beyond the 
theoretical phase. Performances by the 
atomic plane should be mothing short of 
miraculous. 


Wins Award for Cargo Idea 


MIAMI—The idea of using cargo stan- 
chion installations instead of large quan- 
tities of rope for tying down cargo netted 
an award of $150 to William R. Nielsen, 
Jr.. of Pan American World Airways. 
Nielsen himself developed the stanchion 
for use in the carrier’s C-46 cargo planes. 
Its usefulness, claims Pan Am, is that it 
eliminates rope and saves time in loading 
and unloading the cargo Clippers. Pan 
Am is urging all its employees to submit 
ideas for weight savings on its aircraft. 


Art Works Fly to Paris 


PARIS—Valued at more than $100,000, 
a group of three paintings were flown to 
this city from New York. Borrowed from 
their ‘home’ in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art by the Belgian Ministry of Instruc- 
tion, the group went into an exhibit at the 
Louvre entitled “Five Centuries of Flemish 
Painting.” The paintings, packed in a 
wooden crate, were Rubens’ portrait of the 
King of Poland, Massys’ Portrait of a Lady, 
and a Portrait of a Young Lady by an 
unknown artist. Sabena Belgian Airlines 
flew the precious shipment to Europe. 


Cites Airlift Figures 


WEST BERLIN — With considerable 
pride, Silver City Airways has released the 
following figures as the impressive result 
of 12 months’ operation on Berlin’s ‘little 
airlift.” From September, 1951, to Septem- 
ber, 1952, the airline flew 305,000 aircraft 
miles, 900,000 revenue ton miles, 1,525,000 
capacity stage ton miles and 12,320,000 
pounds of airfreight. Much of the last 
named consisted of generators, switch gear 
and other electrical equipment, soap, pre- 
= machinery and diesel lorries, says 
SCA. 


Pan Am Flies Generators 


MIAMI One of the most frequent cargo 
operations flown by any cargo carrier 15 
that of airlifting parts to stranded ships. 
Recently, Pan American World Airways 
flew one such emergency to a ship stranded 
off Panama. The necessary part, a 2840 
pound generator, was removed from one 
ship at Beaumont, cleared through cus- 
toms at Houston and carried to Panama 
without undue delay. 

Pan Am, which has been flying every- 
thing but the kitchen sink, has now added 
even that item to its long list of airborne 
cargo. The initial shipment of sinks alone 
weighed 7043 pounds and was valued at 
$5000. The other shipments are due to 
follow shortly. Another recent shipment 
consisted of $13,000 worth of hybrid seed 
corn grown in the United States and flown 
to Argentina. 

Word has also come from the airline 
that its board of directors has approved 
the purchase of three Comet III type jet 
transports. These will be delivered in 1956. 


Xmas Catalogues Flown 


LONDON — Christmas catalogues, 5000 
in number, were flown here and consigned 
to the UL. S. Army Postal Officer for dis- 
tribution to American service personnel. 
According to British Overseas Airways 
Corp., who flew the 7500 pound shipment 
from New York, the entire load fitted 
snugly inside the cargo hold of a Strato- 
cruiser, The catalogues are expected to 
help the ‘Yanks’ here with their yuletide 
shopping. 


10 ways 


to develop 


executive leadership qualities 


Here is a practical, down-to-earth guide- 
book in which you will find a detailed dis- 
cussion of the 10 most important factors 
for building real leadership ability. It tells 
you how to: 1) analyze yourself; 2) 
streamline your mind; 3) be a pleasure to 
work with; 4) grow as a speaker; 5) 
improve your reading habits; 6) master 
the interview; 7) conduct excellent con- 
ferences; 8) be a good psychologist; 9) 
get the most out of your physique; and 
10) stay tuned to modern leadership. 


The Technique of i 
EXECUTIVE 
LEADERSHIP : 


by James F. Bender 
291 pp, 5'/2x8, $3.75 
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Increases Cargo Service 


NEW YORK—All-cargo service has 
been increased in two directions by KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines. The first by raising 
the number of cargo flights from two to 
three times per week, and the second by 
routing one of these flights to Montreal, 
Canada so as to provide additional service 
to and from that point. These increases, 
claimed Alvin E. Levenson, the carrier’s 
freight manager, North American Division, 
allows KLM to fly 60 tons of air cargo per 
week between the eastern and the western 
hemispheres. 

This same airline has also inaugurated 
service to Santiago, Chile, flown by its 
DC4B type aircraft. The new addition 
brings the total number of cities that KLM 
serves up to 91. 


H. G. OLLENDORFF, INC. 
Foreign Freight Forwarders 
FORWARDERS FMB No. 6! 

Agent for All Airlines 
Authorized Agent: Pon American Wortd 
Airways 
Recognized by: 
Internationa: Air Transport Association 
239-243 W. 68th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
Phone TRafaigar 4-0156 


in is New York 


Wants New Consideration 


NEW YORK—Seaboard & Western Air- 
lines has requested that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board reconsider the Transatlantic 
Air Freight Case on the basis of eight 
errors in the Board’s decision, and to for- 
ward its decision and recommendation to 
the President. The request by the airline 
resulted from the CAB’s order consolidat- 
ing three new applications for transatlantic 
certificates with those of S&W, Transocean 
Airlines and European-American Airways. 
This, said S&W, “has placed Seaboard & 
Western in precisely the same position in 
which it was on July 15, 1947. . .” 

Its request, claimed the airline, is con- 
sistent with the expressed intention of the 
President who authorized the carrier to 
engage in transatlantic airfreight opera- 
tions for three years more in the interests 
of national defense. (See Am Transpor- 
TATION, Aug., 1952). Refusal by the CAB 
would make the case identical to ar en- 
tirely new certificate proceeding, said the 
all-cargo operator's officials. The three new 
applicants for transatlantic certificates are 
The Flying Tiger Line, Overseas National 
and Trans-Caribbean Airways. 


* * * * 


Notes Airfreight Growth 


BURBANK—Airfreight traffic is now 25 
times greater in volume than it was in 
1945, when the airfreight industry first be- 
gan. This was the observation made by 
Robert W. Prescott, president of The Fly- 
ing Tiger Line, at the carrier’s annual 
meeting of stockholders. Furthermore, 
predicted Prescott, airfreight traffic will 
surpass passenger business within the next 
decade. However, he added, “a full mea- 
sure of growth” could be achieved only if 
the government takes advantage of low 
cost airfreight rates to move airmail and 
air parcel post. 


As for FTL itself, Prescott stated that 
it had developed its service to 95% of its 
certificated points, and thus it was “a year 
ahead” of its projected route development 
structure. Also reported was a 40% gain 
in earnings and revenues, and a net in- 
come after provision for taxes and divi- 
dends of $1,529,000. Airfreight traffic to- 
taled 31,788,962 ton miles, and all the 
divisions of the company, asserted Pres- 
cott, “operated at the highest levels in our 
history.” 
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Air NUIPPING-«-+- 


(REG. U. &. PAT. OFF.) 


International Airline Cargo Rates 
(including U. S. possessions and territories) 


Aw cargo rates quoted in this section refer only to points E—Eastern Air Lines 

served direct by carriers, or by transshipment abeard aircraft EA—Expreso Aereo Interamericano 

of the same company. Interline agreements among most EL—ELAL (Israel Airlines 

carriers enable shippers to route their cargoes via connecti KLM Roya! Dutch Airlines 

— to nearly every part of the world. Rates are vineas Aereas Mericanas (LAMSA) 
evailing tariffs, airport to airport (see note). Lineas Aereas Costarri (LA 

m aan are warned, however, that these rates are subject Linee Aeree Italiane (Italian Airlines) 

change. 

All international rates are quoted on an airport-to-airport 7 
service, with the =~ and delivery charges wholly apart. Northeast Airlines 

Air carriers whose schedules and rates are included here Northwest Airlines 
are indicated by the letter following the airport symbol (see Pan American World Airways and Panagra 
below). Philippine Air Lines 
AIRPORT SYMBOLS R—Riddle Aviation Co 

MEM—M S—Sabena Belgian Airlines 
$S—Scandinavian Airlines System 
SW —Seaboard & Western Airlines 
SR—Swissair 
TA—TACA pereetionss Air Lines 

T—Trans-Canada Air Lines 
TW—Trans World Airlines 
—New Orleans U—United Air Lines 

New York (La Guardia) W—Western Air Lines 
“leveland New York (Idlewild) 

RP —Corpus Christi, Tex. —Newark . SPECIAL NOTES 
sTB—Cut Bank, Mont. COMMODITY RATES: Apply to airlines. 

Dallas . AO: Valuation charge is appli only on shi with 
8 valuation of over $7.48 per pound. Minimum charge is ss 
for 2 kilos (4.4 Ibs.), 

E: Valuation charge is applicabl only on ship equa 
to or more than $7.48 per pound. 

K: Valuation aaaiate is i on shipments with a declared 
valuation in excess of $7.71 per Ib. 

L: Shipments of less than 22 Ibs. see nn Bap ge 

P: Valuation charge is only on shipments with a declared 
valuation in excess of $7.71 per Ib. 

PH: To any destination in the Philippines served from 
Manila by PAL (where routing is via PAL from San Fran- 
ciseo) add 10¢ per pound to rates shown as applying to 
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SW: Special, rates for shipments of 1,000 Ibs. and over. 
T: More economical rates are offered for bulk cargo. There 
is a basic rate for cargoes 25 pounds and less, between 25 
one yA, 100 pounds, at over 100 pounds. Consult the 
Te: See “deferred” rate available. Contact sirline 


RATE SYMBOLS 


* This involves onward carriage by another airline. 
** Per $100 (Canadian Currency) value, pro-rata. 
i Minimum charge for this shipment is that for 25 Ibs. 
AIRLINE SYMBOLS * Rate of 25 Ibs. or! ess. 
A—American Airlines * Minimum weight 50 Ibe 
AE—Aerovias Ecuatorianas * Minimum charge per shipment $3.00. 
AF —Air France ** Minimum charge per shipment $4.00. 
AL—Aerolineas Argentinas $t Minimum charge per shipment $7.00 
AV—Avianca * Consult airline for lower rates applicable to 3,300 Ibs. 
6—Braniff International Airways and over. 
>—British my Pacific Airlines # Minimum charge per shipment $6.00 
BO—British Overseas Airwave Corp. -df Daily freighter service 
Cc aay hicago & Southern Air Lines tm Truck to Miami. 
Colonial Airlines ¢ Canadian Currency 
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air shippers who require up-to-the-minute data. 


is another typical service for 
The rates appearing in every other issue are 


International Air Cargo Rates are a standard feature in AIR TRANSPORTATION. 
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NEW SPACE FOR CARGO 


(Continued from Page 8) 


length. From the conveyor belt, shipments are transferred 
either to another loading dock for trucking to Chicago points 
or are placed on small carts within the terminal to await 
transfer to an out-going plane. Each truck is marked accord- 
ing to an individual airline and individual route segment. 
For example, when United Air Lines’ flight 623 is loading 
for a non-stop flight to San Francisco, a cart designated 
UNITED-SFO is rolled up to the outgoing dock and its con- 
tents transferred to United trucks which take them to the 
plane. A total of 50 new carts, each about five feet high 
with space for several thousand pounds of express, are on 
order by the REA to handle increasing volume. Among the 
biggest boons of the new facility are its two separate loading 
docks for in-coming and out-going shipments, eliminating the 
former snarl of loading and unloading trucks. Like the 
Post Office, the REA terminal is equipped with an inter- 
office speaker system. 

Further expansion of the airport express terminal is 
underway with the ultimate goal of consolidating the agency's 
downtown air express office with the airport facility. Ex- 
pected to be completed in the near future, this project will 
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make Midway Airport the focal point of all air express 
activity in the city, eliminating transfer from one office to 
another. 

Working conditions are “300 to 400% better” at the new 
location, according to Postal and REA officials. In addition 
to increased space and labor saving equipment, the building 
is air conditioned for year around comfort. Fluorescent 
lighting is installed throughout the new lunchroom and 
personnel facilities have been included. The post office 
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features an experimental new paint job, dominated by a 
medium green scientifically prepared by the government to 
make sorting easier on the eyes. 

A comparison of 1951 mail and express traffic at Midway 
Airport with that of 1941 dramatically illustrates the tremen- 
dous growth these services have undergone. Mail handled 
in 194] totaled 4,500,000 pounds; in 1951, 21,500,000 pounds. 
Express in 194] totaled approximately 1,000,000 pounds; in 
1951, approximately 21,000,000 pounds. In the same period. 
Post Office Department personnel increased from 60 to 215; 
REA personnel from 12 to 56. 

In 1952, airmail traffic is expected to approach an all-time 
high. At mid-year, United Air Lines reported a gain of 27% 
in airmail volume in and out of Chicago, compared with the 
first half of 1951. With more than 120 daily arrivals and 
departures in and out of Midway, United carries more than 
25% of all airmail passing through the Windy City gateway. 

Gradually becoming settled in their new quarters, Post 
Office and REA officials are prepared for whatever increases 
the expanding wings of commerce may bring. A recent visit 
to the terminal disclosed a bee-hive of activity—trucks arriv- 
ing and departing, depositing their shipments and taking 
more away; mail and express cartons, bags and envelopes 
funneling past on the endless conveyor belts, clerks steadily 
sorting and rechanneling the millions of individual parcels 


Hardly as grand as Chicago Midway, 
Baer Field, built on 900 acres of land 
and serving Fort Wayne, Indiana, pre- 
sents a new and shining exterior to the 
commercial airlines of the United States. 
This exterior view of the new terminal 
building shows its south, or landing field 
site. The airline section on the right is 
reserved for cargo and its necessary 
equipment. Actually, the building con- 
tains three cargo rooms with large over- 
head doors leading to the loading apron 
and the fast, convenient handling of 
almost any amount of air cargo. 


on their way in and out of the nation’s second city. And over 
in one corner of the express building a group of cosmopolitan 
travelers eyed the proceedings with mixed emotions. They 
included one hundred white mice, two pigeons, a skunk, a 
parrot, several dogs and hundreds of baby chicks, all care- 
fully crated for rapid shipment to cities all over the world. 


Proit by BOXCARS IN THE SKY 


Fastest cargo service to 


PANAGRA 


@ Daily cargo service by 4-engine planes. Extra 
cargo service every weekend. 

@ Ask about Panagra’s low cargo rates. 

@ Large or small shipments to Panama*, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Argentina. 

@ Call Panagra’s U.S. Sales Agent, Pan American 
World Airways, or your Freight Forwarder. 


*Miami to Panama over the routes of Pan American World Airways, 


ONLY U.S. AIRLINE WITH 24 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN SOUTH AMERICA 
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VICTORY—AIRFREIGHT 


(Continued from Page 5) 


line to the warehouse area, and the 
boxcar is placed on the siding, and the 
cargo is placed either in the warehouse 
or the plane.” 

Question: “Have you ever observed 
them loading directly from the cars to 
the plane?” 

Answer: “I have seen it directly from 
the boxcars.” 

Added Jones of Ransa: “The only 
thing involved as far as railroads in 
regard to our shipments is that the rail- 
roads park the car on our siding. We 
do our unloading and notify the rail- 
road within one or two days and they 
can come out and pick up the empty 
car. We have a warehouse and a sid- 
ing at Miami International Airport and 
we have a ramp whereby we can tow 
the merchandise inside the warehouse 
where we are loading, then transfer it 
to the airline by the ramp.” 

The point raised was that loading 
cars in export-import traffic is borne by 
air carriers; by railroads in the case of 
steamships. 

In pressing the claim that rail car- 
riers would benefit rather than lose by 
sharing low export rates, the brief be- 
fore the ICC called attention to testi- 
mony by Pan American Airways in 
regard to shipment of frog legs from 
Havana, Cuba, to Chicago via Miami. 

The domestic railrate from Miami to 
Chicago is $2.78 cwt. The truck rate 
between the same points is $2.50 cwt., 
a saving of 28 cents per cwt. But the 
rail import rate is $2.19 per cwt., or 
31 cents per cwt. under truck. 

Air carriers testified that there are 
many “marginal commodities” which 
are not at present being carried by ain 


ABC AIR FREIGHT CO., INC. 
Domestic Air Forwarders 
Door-to-door Overnight Service 


New York to 
CHICAGO—DETROIT—CLEVELAND 
end all principal cities in 


Also CHARTER SERVICE 
405 W. 37th St., New York 
BRyant 9-5340 


which may be attracted if a lower 
over-all transportation rate were avail- 
able. 

“The attendant expansion of the 
foreign market,” the brief added, “could 
well result in increased shipments and 
increased revenue to the rail carriers.” 

The brief quoted the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938 as giving the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority power for “the 
encouragement and development of an 
air transportation system properly 
adapted to the present and future needs 
of the foreign and domestic commerce 
of the United: States . . . and of the 
national defense. .. .” 

And Congress, in the Transportation 
Act of 1940, declared its policy “to en- 


INCE the time that this article was 

written, the following developments 
have taken place: The railroads con- 
cerned appealed the ICC's decision and 
won a delay. That appeal was then re- 
jected. Theoretically, the railroads could 
still appeal, but that appeal would have 
to be based on allocations of new evi- 
dence or that diti ave changed 
In Miami, the feeling is that the ICC 
findings will be accepted. 


courage the establishment and mainte- 
nance of reasonable charges for trans- 
portation services, without unjust dis- 
criminations, undue preferences or ai- 
vantages . . . all to the end of develop- 
ing, co-ordinating and preserving a 
national transportation system by water, 
highway and rail, as well as other 
means.” 

“The air export-import traffic,” said 
the brief, “was conceived in the womb 
of war and born and matured by post- 
war foreign commerce. The public in- 
terest demands that this infant industry 
be allowed to live and not be strangled 
by the emotional and unreasonable dis- 
crimination against it by the defendant 


Well, let’s see how this might de- 
velop in practice. On the price factor 
alone, it has been found to be more eco- 
nomical to fly many manufactured arti- 
cles in foreign commerce where along 
the route the harbors are poor and 
there are mountains, jungles, in ade- 
quate highways or railroad systems. 

These problems largely exist in 
rapidly developing Latin America. This 
accounts for the tremendous export- 
import air cargo business via Miami, 
the closest U. S. point to 98% of Latin 
America. The airlines had not pushed 
this business. It has grown just by 
discovery—almost by accident. 

Now the air cargo lines have some- 
thing to sell. Lower rail rates for air 
export-import means fully competitive 
transportation costs, plus all the advan- 
tages of aviation in speed, less danger 
of damage or pilferage and better se1- 
vice for customers. 

It will mean greater use of the Ransa 
principle, whereby products are ware- 
housed at the airport, pending immedi- 
ate requirements at the point of destina- 
tion, eliminating dealers’ need for costly 
inventory. 

More important, it can become the 
solution to one of the sorest problems 
in the Latin American air trade. Often 
planes loaded southbound from Miami 
must return empty. Return air cargos 
of bananas or tomatoes have not been 
entirely satisfactory. 

Low export-import rail rates to in- 
land U. S. points, however, will open 
new avenues of commerce from our 
Latin American neighbors. Giant craw- 
fish and tropical fruits from the Carib- 
bean can be expected to appear in our 
markets, as well as handicrafts from 
dozens of areas. 

On the basis of the first five months 


carriers. 

“At a moment in history when Amer- 
ican troops are engaged again in mortal 
combat on far-flung shores, this infant 
industry may well develop into a mus- 
cular youth, contributing its full share 
to the national defense.” 


AIRPLANES—Send for Free List 
World's largest stock personal & light 
We Buy — Quick Cash for Your Plane 
Aircraft Financing 
‘alr Rates — Top Insurance 
Dealers Try Us on Your Next Finance Sale 
VEST AIRCRAFT CO. 
Field & Offices—Box 38—Capitel Hill Ste. 


MAIL e 


NEW YORK 17 
60 E. 42nd STREET 
MUrray Hill 7-6960 


AIR CARGO INSURANCE 


EXPRESS 


Carriers Liability—Shippers All Risk Anywhere in the World 


PARKER & CO. 


Specializing in aviation insurance for over 20 years 


FREIGHT 


PHILADELPHIA 3 
1616 WALNUT STREET 
Kingsley 5-1200 
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of 1952, at was torecast that more than 
100,000,000 pounds of export-import 
cargo would move through Miami Inter- 
national Airport, four times more than 
through New York’s three airports com- 
bined in 1951. This forecast, however. 
was based on traffic before the ICC 
decision. 

The Air Age has just dawned, for the 
benefit of the consumers and producers, 
as well as air and rail carriers. 

An interesting point was raised at 
the hearing by rail carriers. They sug- 


gested that internal air traffic might 
compete with them. Paul J. Dixon, Jr., 
then of Aerovias Sud Americana, an- 
swered their fears. 

“Unless there are substantial changes 
in aircraft in the future without com- 
pensative changes in surface transpor- 
tation,” he said, “I do not believe traffic 
in volume carload will ever be able to 
move in foreign commerce from interior 
United States in competition from a 
cost standpoint with rail-ocean, or with 
reasonable railroad rates to the ports in 
connection with rail-air. The cost of 
such air transportation is just too high 
compared with published rail or sur- 
face transportation to the ports, com- 
pared with ocean or air transportation 
beyond. 

“The only all-air movements from in- 
terior U. S. points to foreign destina- 
tions which have developed or will de- 
velop are those where the value of ser- 
vice is so high as to eliminate all con- 
sideration of transportation costs. There 
have been such movements and prob- 
ably will be again, but they certainly 
will not move with regularity. They 
are the exception.” 

Movement of cargo by rail to airport 
to foreign point, however, is a different 
proposition. It is true that Miami has 
the only major airport with railroad 
spurs directly connecting. But that need 
be the case no longer. While Miami has 
special advantages to spur foreign air- 
freight service, other international air- 
ports are directly involved in the ICC 
ruling. The air cargo business every- 
where now is on a competitive price 
basis. The sky’s the limit. 
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AERIAL SURVEY 


(Continued from Page 6) 


night and reconnoitering the ground by 
day—using the mosaics as maps—were 
able to reduce the number of water 
crossings, avoid the more difficult ter- 
rain and minimize the length of the 
pipe line. Photogrammetric measure- 
ment of elevations enabled them to 
select direct routes over many hills, 
while avoiding altitudes that exceeded 
pipeline engineers’ specifications. 

All photography for this. job was 
obtained between May 14 and July 2, 
1951; the fifteen sorties totalled 24 
hours flying time. The fact that loca- 
tion engineers worked concurrently 
with the production of mosaics—on a 
tough seven-day-a-week schedule—en- 
abled them to complete pipe line loca- 
tion and commence final staking by 
July 12. 

This “combined-ops” approach spared 
the ground surveyors countless marches 
along deceptive blind alleys in ex- 
tremely difficult mountainous country. 
At the same time it assured—as no 
other method could—that the location 
finally decided upon was the best of all 
possible alternatives. And, of course, 
the time and money saved over trial- 
and-error ground surveying is incal- 
culable. 

The 127,000-square-mile forest in- 
ventory referred to before, though an 
Ontario Government project, has plenty 
of significance for private enterprise: 
pulp and paper companies benefitted 
directly and business-wise from this 
aerial survey, quite : tee from the 
broad national rewards of conservation. 
Under a four-year contract, PSC pro- 
cured all the photography on this mam- 
moth job, which was completed in 
April, 1951. The photography cost the 
Ontario Government $1,567,555; and it 
was made available for sale to private 
companies. Since it covered the timber 
limits of Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany (25,000 square miles). the Spruce 
Falls Power and Papet Company (5,000 


square miles) and holdings of other 
companies both great and small, the 
sale was brisk. At the same time, On- 
tario Government foresters interpreted 
the photography, classifying timber 
stands and computing volumes and 
other data useful for conservation and 
reforestation. 

Another great gover 
forest inventory is similarly "helping 
private industry in Alberta. Ninety 
thousand square miles in extent, this 
woodland survey forms just part of a 
mapping and resources-reckoning proj- 
ect covering 185,000 square miles, now 
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being carried out for the Alberta Gov- 
ernment. In this job, PSC’s own For- 
estry Division is compiling the final 
forest-type maps. Accurate maps pro- 
duced simultaneously, are being made 
available by the Alberta Government, 
and finding their way into the hands of 
surveyors, prospectors, oil men and 
mining promoters. 

But private industry~ doesn’t rely 
exclusively on government-initiated in- 
ventories. The KVP Company, pro- 
ducers of wood pulp and kraft papers, 
called in PSC to take stock of its timber 
limits near Espanola in Northern On- 
tario. KVP personnel did the necessary 
field sampling for this 5,000 square- 
mile inventory; the rest of the job was 
completed by PSC, from photography 
to forest mapping. 

Another function of aerial survey is 
helping private companies select road- 
sites into isolated areas. Aerial photog- 
raphy of the Great Lakes Paper Com- 
pany’s Dog River Concession west of 
Port Arthur is now being examined by 
PSC photo-interpreters to aid the com- 
pany in locating a road into the con- 
cession. A PSC geologist is delineating 
on the photography probable gravel 
areas. rock outcrops, and other perti- 
nent geological data; while a PSC in- 
terpreter will make an assessment of 
grade factors, indicating various road 
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location alternatives. Again, in Britis 
Columbia for the Conwest Exploration 
Company Limited, PSC is producing 
large-scale topographic mapping of a 
rugged five-acre stretch. Based on 
R.C.A.F. photography, at a scale of 
500 feet to 1 inch, with 25 foot form- 
lines, this mapping will help Conwest 
solve the problem of access to a mine 
located in mountainous terrain. 

Perhaps the best-known phase of 
aerial survey is aeromagnetics—the pro- 
duction by aerial survey methods of 
precise magnetic contour maps for use 
by the mining and oil industries. The 
airborne magnetometer, carried in a 
low-flying aircraft, records magnetic 
variations along the aircraft’s flight 
path. At the same time, the track flown 
by the plane is recorded by a vertical 
positioning camera. and the magnetic 
profile is automatically tied in with the 
ground positions photographed. The 
magnetic record and photographic film 
are then shipped back to the labora- 
tory where the profiles are rectified and 
plotted on a planimetric map in such a 
way that magnetic “anomolies” are in- 
dicated by contour lines. Mining and 
petroleum engineers, studying these 
anomolies and correlating them with 
other known data, can direct ground 
prespectors into specific areas where 
the possibility of oil or mineral wealth 
is indicated. 
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The constantly increasing demand for 
airborne magnetics led PSC in 1950 to 
expand the department handling this 
type of work into a separate but asso- 
ciated company, Aeromagnetic Surveys 
Limited. A typical ASL job was the 
flying of over 15,000 line miles in an 

eromagnetic survey for the Iron Ore 
Company of Canada, in the fabulous 
Labrador Trough area. And, in mag- 
netics as in forest inventory, the re- 
sults of government-initiated surveys 
prove valuable to private interests. Pri- 
vate capital is currently displaying un- 
abashed interest in the north shore of 
Lake Huron; and when the Ontario 
Government realeased ASL - produced 
magnetic maps of this area last May, 
they were snapped up by mining and 
exploration companies. 

Two other highly specialized sections 
work closely with ASL: PSC’s Geology 
Division, and PSC Applied Research 
Limited, another associate company. 

The Geology Division, which pro- 
vides geological interpretation of ASL’s 
magnetic maps, also carries out its own 
geological surveys by aerial methods 
In this latter type of service, existing 
geological data on the area is gathered 
and studied; then, air photos (either 
existing ones, or new coverage flown by 
PSC) are stereoscopically examined 
and visible rock structures outlined. 
This information is transferred to rough 
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base maps which guide PSC field 
parties in visual air reconnaissance and 
ground sampling of the geology of the 
area. A final geological map of the 
area, accompanied by a report complete 
with recommendations for prospecting, 
etc., are delivered to the client to cap 
the job. An example of this work now 
in progress is geological photo inter- 
pretation covering 8,000 square miles 
of the Angola Copper Company’s min- 
ing concessions in Portuguese West 
Africa. PSC geologists will fly to Africa 
next year to do the field work. 

PSC Applied Research Limited, en- 
gaged in the designing and building of 
aeromagnetic and other precision in- 
struments, has developed many new 
tools—and improved existing ones—to 
aid both private and government ex- 
ploration. Most notable is the Airborne 
Profile Recorder (APR), an instrument 
which determines ground elevations by 
radar from a moving plane, thus re- 
ducing the amount of ground surveying 
necessary for mapping by aerial photog- 
raphy. Originally developed as a pre- 
cision radar altimeter by Canada’s gov- 
erniaent-financed National Research 
Council, this uncanny instrument was 
refined, adapted to commercial use and 
given its present name by Applied 
Research Limited. 

The Airborne Profile recorder played 
a star role in an assignment PSC com- 
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pleted recently in a remote section of 
north-east British Columbia for a firm 
of consulting engineers specializing in 
oil geology. To assess the area’s oil 
potential for a group of oil companies, 
Denton-Spencer Limited required cer- 
tain elevation data for structural con- 
touring. On existing R.C.A.F. photog- 
raphy, Denton-Spencer geologists pin- 
pointed a large number of spots where 
accurate elevations were needed. Flown 
at 5,000 feet above mean sea level, the 
PSC Airborne Profile Recorder secured 
readings which were related to known 
elevations at Fort St. John and several 
airports in the vicinity. Thousands of 
required elevations were thus estab- 
lished within a matter of weeks and 
marked on Denton-Spencer’s R.C.A.F. 
mosaics. In this particular application 
—as in hundreds of others in remote, 
rail-less and road-less country—air sur- 
vey was more than the speediest, most 
economical way: it was, for all practi- 
cal purposes, the only way the job 
could have been done. 

Aerial survey’s contributions to town 
planning are of direct interest to private 
industry, both in the construction of 
“company towns” and in the integra- 
tion of industry into both new and older 
communities. Air survey has proved an 
invaluable tool in solving access, zon- 
ing. sewage and other municipal prob 
lems. The fast-growing industrial town- 
ship of Scarborough, just east of 
Toronto, has used aerial mapping ex- 
tensively to guide its recent booming 
expansion. PSC’s latest survey for 
Scarborough involved large-scale topo- 
graphic mapping (200 feet to 1 inch 
with 5 foot contours) for the planning 
of a main trunk sewer that will— 
within a few years, at Scarborough’s 
present rate of expansion—hbe serving 
the most heavily industrialized munici- 
pality in Canada. 

As the few PSC surveys described 
above indicate, it’s difficult to draw a 
hard-and-fast line between air survey’s 
contribution to private industry on one 
hand and public or government projects 
on the other. In 1951, the Airborne 
Profile Recorder and aerial mapping 
facilitated preliminary location work 
on a projected government rail line in 
a heavily-jungled river valley in Colom- 
bia, South America. It’s quite likely 
that similar air-survey jobs will speed 
railway location in the future, both for 
publicly-owned and_privately-financed 
lines. 

Dams—usually built by governments 
—provide another example of a type 
of air survey useful to industry. PSC 
has just completed aerial mapping cov- 
ering 50 square miles of the rugged 
Laurentian Shield, around a proposed 
damsite on the Bersimis River about 
100 miles north of Baie Comeau, Que- 


bec. These topographical maps (at a 
scale of 1,000 teet to 1 inch with 20-foot 
formlines) show that the turbulent Ber- 
simis drops 660 feet within 10 miles, 
cutting its way through cliffs ranging 
up to 1,000 feet in height. Here, the 
(Quebec: Hydro-Electric Commission pro- 
poses to build a one-million horsepower 
station., Appropriately enough, Quebec 
Hydro summoned consulting engineers 
from a Niagara Falls firm, H. G. Acres; 
and H. G. Acres commissioned PSC to 
establish the lay of the land. Present 
engineering plans envisage a river di- 
version tunneled 64 miles through 
solid rock, beginning just about the 
dam, and burrowing 1,000 feet under- 
ground. PSC’s Geology Division was 
also called into action to report on the 
suitability of the river bedrock as a 
dam foundation and provide informa- 
tion on general geology (such as fault- 
ing and the location of gravel) which 
will guide engineers in decisions on the 
tunnel project. 

Private and public interests mesh, 
too, in the way air survey helps the 
farmer —the longest-established and 
most independent private entrepreneur 
you can find anywhere. Soil interpre- 
tation of aerial photography transforms 
the camera-carrying aircraft, for all 
practical purposes, into just anothcr 
farm implement. Yet most soil surveys 
are conducted by governments or other 
public agencies. 

Perhaps the most fascinating aspect 
of aerial survey is that this relatively 
new enterprise has produced a whole 
that is greater than the sum of its parts. 
The parts make a formidable impres- 
sion even when taken by themselves: a 
vast array of new tools and techniques 


which can map and measure the agri- 
cuitural, forestry, mineral and water 
resource potential of any given area. 
But when you put all these things to- 
gether, you arrive at a revolutionary 
new concept which is summed up in 
two words: Resources Inventory. 

Resources Inventory means that man- 
kind can now appraise—speedily, av- 
curately and economically—the natural 
resources of any area, of any nation, 
and even of the earth in its entirety. To 
refer once more to the Ontario forest 
inventory: it took two generations to 
complete this survey—but 90% of the 
work was done within four years, using 
air photography and photogrammetry! 
Today, it would be quite possible to 
equip and man an organization to do 
this forest survey (150,000 square 
miles) within two years. 

This new power to plan on a colossal 
scale, not on guesswork or intuition but 
on solid facts and figures, has the high- 
est significance for private enterprise 
as well as for governments. There is 
every reason to believe that in the near 
future the first great aerial inventory 
of natural resources ever undertaken 
in Asia will be underway. Such appli- 
cations of the bold new concept of 
Resources Inventory to presently “de- 
pressed” but potentially rich lands are 
going to mean—in the long term— 
more wealth, more spending, more busi- 
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ness for everybody. And yet aerial sur- 
vey, despite its achievements, is still in 
its intancy. Its tremendous potential, 
as a tool that can bring more dollars 
into the cash register, and as a concept 
that can help enrich the whole earth, 
has still largely to be realized. 
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ported from Churchill to Ferguson 
Lake for International Nickel Company 
of Canada. 

In May there were three trips of 
building materials and cement trans- 
ported from Yellowknife to Cambridge 
Bay. A saw mill and fuel oil was 
hauled from Yellowknife to Indian 
Lake for Joe Indian Metal Mines 
Limited. Three trips from Yellowknife 
to Giauque Lake consisting of break-up 
supplies and building materials for Dis- 
covery Yellowknife Gold Mines Lim- 
ited; 127 tons of various materials 
from Hay River to Matthews Lake and 
57 tons from Yellowknife to Matthews 
Lake including a D-7 tractor; a 6 ton 
electrical power unit (loaded in 15 
minutes and unloaded in 13 minutes) : 
36 foot timbers and one gravel truck 
with a box 7’ 8” wide (only the dual 
wheels had to be removed). The above 
loads to Matthew Lake were for Sal- 
mita Consolidated Gold Mines Limited. 
There were five cars and one truck also 
flown from Yellowknife to Hay River. 

During the month of February a 
tractor was hauled into Hottah Lake in 
dismantled condition in order to build 
a landing strip for the Bristol at the 
property of Indore Gold Mines Limited. 
This tractor was hauled in the smaller 
bush machines. Three different types 
of aircraft were required to accommo- 
date the different size and shaped 
pieces. We used Anson, Bellanca and 
Norseman aircraft. The tractor was 
assembled and a strip built on the ice 
onto which the Bristol flew until break- 
up. 
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port Command, Washington, D. C., and 
redesignated Flight Service. In 1948, 
when tne Air Force and the Navy were 
integrated under the Department of 
Defense, Flight Service became one of 
the several support services of the 
Military Air Transport Service. 

In September, Flight Service cele- 
brated its ninth anniversary. Over 500 
military personnel make up the organ- 
ization today to provide service for 
military (and some civilian) flying 
within the United States. This is ef- 
fected through eight Flight Service 
Centers strategically located so they di- 
vide the U. S. into eight zones. Their 
task is to insure safe completion of 
military point-to-point flights within 
the U.S. A visit to one of these cen- 
ters reveals a group of air operations 
specialists busily engaged in operating 
over an interphone hook-up—a military 
version of a party-line telephone—to 
all military air bases in their areas. 

The communications system in use is 
known as Plan 62. Around the walls 
of a Flight Service Center, there is a 
bewildering array of maps. There are 
maps for plotting weather at all sta- 
tions in the Flight Service area, ar- 
ranged with colored plugs so that the 
air operations officer on duty can see 
the weather at a glance in the entire 
area. Maps showing landing fields by 
type in the area and maps for measur- 
ing distances and computing aircraft 
positions, hurricane evacuation maps, 
and more maps. . 

It is as busy as a newspaper office 
with several hot stories going at once, 
and as noisy as a press room. This con- 
tinual concert pitch is born of a con- 
sciousness that Flight Service personnel 
are responsible for lives, money and 
machines—all of which point toward 
safety of flight and prevention of air- 
craft accidents. 

Flight Service operations specialists 
are the principles in the Plan 62 system 


in this nerve center of military air 
transportation. Through this system, 
communication is possible to all active 
military bases in the United States. In 
addition, the system ties in with Civil 
Aeronautics Administration Air Traffic 
Control Centers, and CAA teletype net- 
works, by Schedule B which in turn 
connects Flight Service with every 
major civilian airport in the U. 5S. 

In the Korean war this system was 
put to good use. The communications 
network was used to expedite the flow 
of emergency war cargo to the aerial 
ports of embarkation for the Pacific 
Airlift and stands ready today to be 
used for any emergency. 

Until a few months ago, Plan 62 
interphone operators formed a separate 
component of the Flight Service Center. 
However, in an effort to effect a more 
streamlined operation and a savings in 
manpower, they have been integrated 
into Flight Service. This has reduced 
the required number of people to do 
the same job, about 20%; yet a more 
efficient operation is provided and the 
time in processing aircraft movement 
messages has been considerably re- 
duced. 

To accomplish its duties, Flight Ser- 
vice not only has this team of com- 
munications people, but also weather 
specialists supplied by the Air Weather 
Service. 

Though saving an aircraft and its 
crew is of major importance to Flight 
Service, most of its work is the routine 
clearing of pilots for flight, making sure 
that all aspects of his flight such as 
route, terrain, weather, destination fa- 
cilities and compliance with pertinent 
regulations have been checked. 

To do this, Flight Service must have 
current and immediately available in- 
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formation about weather conditions, 
radiv aids, landing field data, and in- 
formation as to whether these fields 
have been restricted to certain flights 
or certain types of aircraft. 

When the pilot has been cleared and 
is in the air, he has certain responsi- 
bilities. He must maintain a listening 
watch on the assigned frequencies, re- 
port any trouble experienced with his 
aircraft, and when he reaches his 
destination he must report his arrival 
to Flight Service. If the pilot fails to 
report the termination of his flight, 
Flight Service must assume that the 
aircraft has crashed. For example, 
there was an air of tension in the Olm- 
sted Flight Service Center at Middle- 
town, Pa., one day last winter. Flight 
Service was looking for an overdue 
C-47 which was presumed to have 
crashed. The pilot had cleared his 
flight properly at Pope AFB, N. C., at 
12:45 p.m. for Bolling AFB, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Visual Flight Regula- 
tions clearance; estimated 2 hours en 
route, four hours fuel on board, radio 
frequencies 4495 and 6210 KC, VHF 
(Very High Frequency) channels A, 
B, C, D. The pilot was the holder of a 
white instrument card. At the time of 
his departure the weather was above 
VFR minimums, but 30 minutes later 
frontal activity in the vicinity of his 
destination was causing variable ceil- 
ings from 800 to 2000 feet with snow 
flurries restricting visibility to from one 
to three miles. 

The pilot acknowledged this late 
weather report and said he would pro- 
ceed according to his original flight 
plan unless he encountered Instrument 
Flight Regulations weather when he 
either would return to Richmond or 
request a change in his flight plan. 
Nothing more had been heard from 
him. Flight Service went into action 
with its routine search procedures. The 
log read like this: 


3:10 p.m.— Checked with tower at 
Bolling AFB revealed the aircraft 
had not landed, nor had any contact 
been made. 

3:12 p.m.—Checked with tower at Pope 
AFB to see if aircraft had returned. 

3:15 p.m.—Checked with Washington 
Airways Traffic Control Center to 
determine whether the aircraft had 
changed to an IFR flight plan and 
was possibly holding in the stack. 
The Control Center had no word of 
the aircraft. 

3:25 p.m.—Rechecked Bolling Tower. 
No contact had been made. Re- 
quested operator to notify Flight 
Service if contact was made. 

3:30 p.m.—Richmond tower was con- 
tacted but had no information on the 
plane. Advised the operator to call 


Flight Service if he received in- 
formation on the flight. 

:35 p.m.—An advisory issued to Boll- 
ing tower, Andrews Airways and 
Washington Radio to broadcast blind 
to the pilot. Weather at Bolling AFB 
had lowered to an 800 foot overcast, 
with half a mile visibility in snow 
showers at 3:30 p.m. Also advised 
that the Richmond and Langley Field 
weather was above VFR minimum.-. 

4:00 p.m.—Alerted Air Rescue Service. 

4:10 p.m. — Issued alert warning by 
teietype to all CAA range stations 
and alerted two VHF D/F (Very 
High Frequency Direction Finding) 
stations, and all towers in the vi- 
cinity. 

4:20 p.m.—Rechecked Pope AFB to see 
if pilot had returned or sent any mes- 
sages. Negative. 

4:40.p.m.—Rechecked all agencies con- 
cerned for any contact made with air- 
craft. Nothing. 

:55 p.m.—The plane was 2 hours and 

10 minutes overdue, fuel exhausted, 
and still no contact had been made 
with the pilot, nor had there been any 
information as to what had happened 
to the aircraft. Bolling AFB, Andrews 
AFB, Washington National Airport, 
Richmond Airport, Baltimore Munic- 
ipal Airport and Langley Field were 
requested to make a ramp check and 
advise whether the aircraft had 
landed with no arrival filed. Negative. 
:25 p.m.—The Virginia and Maryland 
state police were alerted by long dis- 
tance phone and given the descrip- 
tion of the aircraft and nature of the 
search. 

5:30 p.m.—Surrounding Naval bases, 
Quantico, Patuxent River, and Dahl- 
gren were contacted but the aircraft 
had not landed at any of the fields. 

By 6:30 p.m. Air Rescue Service had 
three aircraft searching for 45 min- 
utes—negative report. 

At 7:15 that evening, Olmsted Flight 

Service had a call from an Air Force 


pilot asking for a briefing on the 
weather tor the Washington area and 
also an estimate as to when he could 
leave for Pope AFB, N. C. Flight Ser- 
vice briefed him and advised if he 
needed any additional intormation he 
could obtain it from local weather 
ottices if he was departing from Bolling 
AFB. 

Then the pilot explained he was de- 
parting trom the Hybla Valley Airport 
near Washington, D. C., where no 
weather information facilities were 
available. During the course of the con- 
versation the dispatcher at Olmsted 
Flight Service Center realized he had 
no report of an aircraft landing at 
Hybla Valley Airport and queried the 
pilot further as to his type aircraft, 
original point of departure, destination, 
time of landing—to learn that this was 
the “lost” C-47. 

The pilot had ducked under the snow 
showers and put his plane down at the 
small civilian airport and was just bid- 
ing his time until the ceiling lifted. He 
had given his report to an attendant at 
the field, presuming it would be trans- 
mitted to Flight Service. 

“Too few pilots realize the service 
that is available to them through our 
Flight Service organization” says Lt. 
Col. Elmer F. Estrumse, acting com- 
mander of Flight Service. 

“From the time a pilot first plans his 
flight, during the time he is in the air, 
and when he finally reaches his destina- 
tion, Flight Service is standing by to 
serve him with routine clearances, 
NOTAM (notices to Airmen), weather 
briefings and flight plan handling. 
When he arrives safely his RON (re- 
main overnight) and arrival messages 
are handled for him. Should he become 
lost or have an in-flight emergency he 
has available the services of trained 
Flight Service clearance officers who 
can assist him in finding a satisfactory 
field at which to land—if he will but 
ask for it, and do so before he is too 
deep in trouble.” 

Just how valuable the service may be 


TRIPLE 
DEPENDABILITY 


cities. 
“WE'VE BEEN ALIVE. . 


1. AEIA's own Air Cargo Service to 88 Foreign Destinations. 

2. AEIA's |.A.1T.A. Approved Cargo Sales Agency Facilities— 
Complete Documentation Service. 

3. AEIA's Custom House Brokerage at all leading air gateway 


. SINCE NINETEEN THIRTY-FIVE" 


AIR EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL AGENCY, INC. 
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to the pilot aepenas a great deal on the 
pilot himself. The greatest obstacle 
Flight Service has had to overcome in 
operating efficiency is the lack of in- 
doctrination on the part of the users 
of the service—the pilots. This obsta- 
cle has been overcome to some extent 
by a lecture program made available, 
upon request, to all military organiza- 
tions within each Flight Service Center 
area. Qualified Flight Service officers 
present the lectures on all phases of 
flight information, with special em- 
phasis placed on IFR flight procedures, 
reporting procedures required for vari- 
ous identification zones, and regulations 
most frequently violated. 


J mores Flight Service job is pro- 
tecting military aircraft during the 
hurricane season. The network of 
Flight Service Centers, with their inter- 
phone communications to all military 
bases, acts as a nerve center during 
hurricane evacuation. Prior to the hur- 
ricane season Flight Service prepares 
a plan showing where all the aircraft 
assigned in the danger zone are to be 
flown in the event of a hurricane. 

During a complete evacuation of the 
hurricane areas as many as 4000 air- 
craft may be flown to refuge bases. 
Flight Service is responsible for the 
efficient functioning of the Hurricane 
Plan in order to insure the safe arrival 
of all these planes. 

No mean responsibility—that! 


MARKETING 


(Continued from Page 10) 


competition. Of course, area competi- 
tion of the California vs. Florida type is 
a factor, but in recent years it has taken 
the form of large advertising cam- 
paigns rather than product and service 
development. The government of the 
State of Florida has had to establish 
minimum harvesting dates for citrus 
fruits to prevent growers from flooding 
the northern markets with premature 
fruit. Many of the growers who op- 
posed the minimum harvesting dates 
were willing contributors to the adver- 
tising funds of the citrus commission. 


Resistance at the Retail Level 


Retailers likewise face the problem 
of having routine business operations 
disrupted. The retailer handling air- 
flown produce may have to deal with 
two sources of supply. Counter arrange- 
ments must be made to keep the air 
shipped produce separate from the reg- 
ular stock. Records must be kept sepa- 
rately, and additional pricing problems 
arise. Then, too, there is the danger 
that the surface transported produce 
may suffer by comparison with the air- 
borne and cause those who cannot buy 


the airborne to buy less of the surface 
transported product. For instance, 
canned \egetables, rather than the com- 
paratively inferior green-picked toma- 
toes or wilted snap beans, might be 
purchased. 


Failure to Study Marketing 
In Production Areas 


Early researchers in air cargo poten- 
tial for fresh fruits and vegetables might 
have gained much from visiting produc- 
ing areas and observing the local mar- 
ket. A visitor to Miami would have 
found a majority of the grocery stores 
handling the same green-picked, color 
added oranges that were on the north- 
ern markets despite the fact that 
groves could be found only a few miles 
outside the city. This would have indi- 
cated the reluctance of growers and dis- 
tributors to harvest and handle both the 
green-picked and tree-ripened products. 
The observer could also have noted that 
a majority of the consumers purchased 
the green-picked citrus through the 
grocery stores when a superior tree- 
ripened fruit could have been obtained 
within a 30 minute drive of the city. 
This observation alone would have 
raised some doubt about the trouble 
and expense the consumer would en- 
dure in order to obtain the better 
product. 


Conclusions on Early Studies 


The Larsen study and others of its 
type were guilty of overlooking many of 
the practical problems. However, in all 
fairness to the pioneer studies in the 
air transportation of fresh produce, it 
should be noted that those making pre- 
dictions in 1944 could not have pos- 
sibly foreseen many of the problems 
that have arisen in the air transporta- 
tion industry since that date. 

To begin with, 1946 saw the start of 
a struggle between the entrenched in- 
terests in air transportation and a host 
of newcomers who were attempting to 
break into the industry. The result of 
this struggle was the often mentioned 
Air Freight Case in which the CAB 
decided who should operate as com- 
mon carriers and who should not. From 
1946 to 1949 the industry was beset 
by rate wars and cut-throat competition. 
Huge sums were lost in litigation, and 
both time and money that could have 
gone into the development of air trans- 
portation were also lost. Rates were 
driven down, but the uncertainties fac- 
ing many lines hampered the develop- 
ment of air cargo transportation. The 
CAB has been severely criticized for its 
handling of the case, especially for 
permitting the unsettled conditions to 
continue for more than three years be- 
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fore a decision was reached. The un- 
settled conditions interfered with the 
maintenance of regular service. Plans 
for expansion were delayed, especially 
among the all-freight carriers. A severe 
setback to the air cargo business was 
the failure of an improved cargo plane 
to arrive upon the scene. In 1951 Slick 
Airways purchased a DC—6A cargo 
designed plane. This was one of the 
first purchases of such a plane and rep- 
resented an achievement that had been 
expected several years earlier. It has 
also been maintained that the threat 
of air cargo development has resulted 
in improved rail handling of produce. 
These and many other factors made the 
job of predicting air cargo potential 
a hazardous one. 

In summary, the studies conducted 
by Larsen, Myers, and others from 
1944-46 indicated the immediate de- 
velopment of air cargo traffic in fresh 
fruits and vegetables, but the antici- 
pated traffic did not develop. An ex- 
amination of the studies made shows 
that in predicting volume too much em- 
phasis was placed on rate reductions 
alone. The roles of the grower, distrib- 
utor, and consumer in the proposed 
development were not properly evalu- 
ated. Also, unsettled conditions in the 
industry and the failure to develop 
especially designed cargo planes as 
quickly as expected had a retarding 
effect. 


Future Prospects for 
Traffic in Produce 


The future of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables as air cargo is still uncertain. 
As previously indicated, some progress 
has been made since the war even 
though not so much as was anticipated. 
Much of the produce shipped thus far 
has been experimental in character, 
and, no doubt, much has been learned 
from these experiments. Progress has 
been made in the development of pack- 
ages and packaging techniques. Studies 
in cargo handling have been made, and 
new ground handling equipment has 
been developed. New planes, specifi- 
cally designed for cargo purposes, are 
being made available to commercial 
airlines. Both the Boeing Strato- 
freighter and the Douglas DC—6A 
record a direct operating cost of less 
than 5 cents per ton-mile, and a cargo 
rate of less than 10 cents per ton-mile 
seems near realization. As previously 
mentioned, directional rates are now 
quoted at less than this amount. From 
the standpoint of the airlines, technical 
problems are being overcome. But the 
role of the grower and that of the dis- 
tributor are now the big question 
marks in the air transportation of 
fresh truits and vegetables. 
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An Overnight Hit Everywhere 


From virtually every point of the globe orders are still pouring in for 


Richard Malkin’s 


BOXCARS In The SKY 


the complete, dramatic story——for the first time any- 
where—of air cargo transportation, written by the one 
journalist who's the leading authority in the field. 


Siam 
Norway 
Canada 


United States of 
America 


Sweden 
India 
Australia 
Italy 
Egypt 
Holland 


NO MATTER whether you're a traffic man... 
manufacturer . .. freight forwarder . . . distributor 
. .. importer and exporter... airline man... 
instructor . . . or just plain interested in learning 
about one of America’s fastest growing 
industries... 


Don't put off buying your copy of 


BOXCARS In The SKY 


100,000 Authoritative 
Words 


140 Dramatic 
Photographs 


22 Chapters of 
Amazing Facts 


Denmark 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Eritrea 
Switzerland 
England 
Cuba 


Portuguese 
East Africa 
Brazil 
Honolulu, T.H. 


* 


Import Publications, Inc. 
10 Bridge Street 


‘New York 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


| am eager to receive copylies) of Richard 
Malkin's outstanding book, BOXCARS IN THE SKY, 
@ $4.75 per copy. (Add 25¢ per book for carriage 
and handling charges.) Please bill me* 


NAME . 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


* [7 To save money, | am enclosing $4.75 Please 
send the book prepaid 


Zone... 


ect e==CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT TODAYeeeee4 
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NOW! Direct, through-plane, 
overnight Clipper: Cargo services to 
EUROPE ond on to the 
| (, MIDDLE EAST 


@ Two all-cargo Clipper flights every week. 
Dependable, on-time deliveries. 


®@ Monday morning deliveries in London, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Frankfurt. 
Tuesday morning in Istanbul and Beirut. 


@ Up wo 570 cubic feet, up to 52 feet 
in length, on DC-6A shipments to London, 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, Frankfurt. 


@ You are now linked better than ever 
with a world-wide Clipper Cargo service 
that reaches every major city on all 

6 continents . . . One carrier anywhere 
around the world . .. Minimum trans- 
shipment and handling. 


——— 
a 


More cargo capacity 
... up to 20,000 Ibs, 
on DC-6A flights. 


4 me ay — 
Leader in overseas air cargo— 2. Se 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Om, 
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